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“But, dad... 1 AM doing my homework.” 








THE 1955 EDITION OF THE AMERICANA, in addition to 
extensive revisions, offers a fascinating new series; 
THE STORIES OF THE CENTURIES. Written by noted 
historians, these brilliant essays tell with dramatic 
impact the advances, retreats, the gifts and the scars 
left on the world by each century from the first 

to the twentieth. There are enlightening articles 

on BANKING and FINANCE and an outstanding 

new LIBRARY SERIES. Discover for yourself 

why THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


is a best-selling reference work, 
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30 VOLUMES 
25,500 PAGES 
59,000 ARTICLES 
700-PAGE INDEX 





AMERICANA CORPORATION 


Educational Division 


2 West 45 Street - New York 36, N. Y. 















a4 TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


¢ BORROW:100,.°600% 








By Mail-—tn comptete privacy! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here. . 


you now. You can borrow 


BY M 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 
personal property. 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


AIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 





Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 


20 
MONTHS 


S 675 





. ready and waiting for 





$ 00 
CONFIDENTIAL 100 


School board members, 














friends, relatives, merchants 30Q00 95 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
state Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 60000 3748 


transaction is completely 
confidential and private 





Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 








for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


AY for HOME REPAIRS | 


To State Finance Company, Dept. C-151 

410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 

made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 

or cost whatsoever 

Amount you want to borrow 
(include present balance, if any) $ 

Amount earned 
per month 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 
Number of months 
you receive salary..... 


Age 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


How long with 
present employer..__.— 


Previous 
employment........._ 


Husband or wife's 
employment 


Salary 

: per month $...... 

To whom are payments on ; 
auto made? (Name) rown 


Bank you deal with (Name) rown 


Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $ 
What security on bank loan? . 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


==" FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! -~---"-="-- 


organization is licensed and supervised,by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. C-151 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





Paying 


The following are all the debts that I have: 
Per Mo. 


Full Amount 


I Still Owe To Whom Owing 


Address 


s s 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY —Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 


Street ve . State Occup 
Name of Relative (Relationship) - 
Street Town State Occup. 
Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Street eS nN 
ae ae Fe Gincccntasciaaiitiditnniinciciiminienly CII aiccticccnieesentertinent 
Street Town Occup 


a loan. I agree that 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing 
U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


if any loan be completed, the 






































iccmccccene 00 (Mame) (Add.) _ 
Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street 
payment to? (Name)... . Town = Name Here oan nee Address _ 
Purpose of loan Town . County State 
. - * 2 : 
OT Amt. Ist pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
; OF FRBRcccccccesce | _ SRS SN MII © UN sc iesaraceciceecaicnanaemied | the unpaid principal and int. BA a siinoviseenncss 
' 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
t Agreed rate \cecding $150 and 2'4% per month on that part over $150 and not at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
1 of interest jin excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such a P 
1 * Cunpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
‘days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. - and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 
In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
§ Mount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
‘i amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
. ; 7 . . . tly returned to the undersigned. 
§ Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments oom 
} Ms above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
1 oes on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 
ate for the final payment. 
1 J 
1 NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED PERSONAL 
1 DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH ae 
iG < F = fe wavttn ' ‘ REQUIRED — — —— scien teeaiis . 
; ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) s 
. | 
! RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 8 
] 
. i 
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No Doubt 
About it! 


Completely Up-to-Date Facts 
Always At Your Finger Tips 


F 
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PARENTS say, 

“The dictionary habit 
teaches children to help 
themselves. The answers 
to their many daily 
questions are in W ebster's 
New Collegiate." 


STUDENTS say, 
“The New Collegiate is o 
must in English—and it 
helps in other subjects, 
too. Its compact size 
makes it easy to carry.” 





STENOGRAPHERS 

Say, 

“Our office saves a lot 
of time and mistakes by 
having a New Collegiate 
handy on every desk.”” 





No doubt about it, Webster's New Col- 
legiate Dictionary belongs in your home 
or office. For every family, every student, 
every person in business, here is not just 
a ‘‘word book”’ but a handy-size guarantee 
of the right answer to all kinds of daily 
questions. . 

Because you expect unquestionable 
accuracy from it, an up-to-date dictionary 
should be bought with care. Webster's 
New Collegiate is the ONLY desk-size 
dictionary based on the famous un- 
abridged Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition, known as 
“the Supreme Authority’ throughout 
the English-speaking world. It is required 
or recommended by the country’s leading 
schools, colleges, and universities. 

Get the best. Ask for Webster’s New 
Collegiate Dictionary at department, 
book, and stationery stores. 

125,000 entries; 1,196 
pages. Size: 721021%" 
Unindered $5, indexed 


$6. De lure bindings 
to $12.50. 






INSIST ON A 
GENUINE 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


*Merriam-Webster dic- 
tionaries are directly 
descended from the 
original work of Noah 
Webster and are kept 
constantly up to date 
by the permanent 
Merriam-Webster edi- 
torial staff. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 
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ARTICLES 

Everyman in Saddle Shoes___»___-———————~Patrick D. Hazard = 10-T 
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NEXT MONTH: Summer Education Opportunities 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER STAFF: William Dow Boutwell, Editor; Roy A. Gallant, Managing 
Editor; Nicholas Kochansky, Art Director; Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager; 
Kenneth L. Hall, Director of Special Services; Vera Falconer, Visual Aids; Hardy Finch, 
English and Book Editor; Harold M. Long, Social Studies; Audrey Noall, Travel Editor; 
Stanley Solomon, School Journalism; Howard G. Spalding, Principal’s Department; 
William J. Temple, Audio-Visual Equipment; Morris Goldberger, Radio-TV Editor. 


Teachers ordering 10 or more copies of Senior Scholastic, World Week, Junior 
Scholastic, or Practical English, receive Scholastic Teacher as part of their order. Once 
a month Scholastic Teacher is expanded to 32 pages or more, in addition to the student 
edition bound within. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
TEACHER EDITION 
STUDENT EDITION (weekly and monthly) 


School Year Semester Annual orders only 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1.30 $.65 $2.00 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.30 65 2.00 
WORLD WEEK 1.10 55 2.00 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 1.00 .50 1.50 
NEWSTIME .80 40 1.50 
*LITERARY CAVALCADE 1.00 50 1.50 
** SUMMERTIME .50 (see frequency below) 


*Issued monthly, October through May. Single copy 25c. 
**Issued June 15, July 15, Aug. 1, Aug. 15. 


Other magazines issued weekly, September through May. Single copy, 10c, except special issues, 
price of which is given in the issue. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, with any of the classroom magazines except NewsTime and Literary 
Cavalcade, bound in, nine times per year for the enlarged edition, 75 cents for one school year; 
$1 for two school years. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at Py 
mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of 

March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1955, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, McCall St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 33 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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THE FIRST STEP in the 
processing is cleaning—the 
removal of slate and other 
foreign matter in the coal. 
When the coal is washed, 
the specific gravity of the 
water is increased. This 
makes the coal _ surface- 
buoyant, while the heavier 
impurities sink into the 
giant settling cone at right. 





MECHANIZATION IS 
IMPORTANT in the pre- 
paration plant. In all stages 
of processing, these plants 
utilize complex machinery 
0 preparation of coal for 
America’s furnaces. When 
tis finally ready for use, 
conveyor belts load coal 
on barges or railroad cars 
for distribution throughout 
the country. 


America’s PROGRESS —Coal Processing 








THE SIZING PROCESS 
involves sifting the coal on 
sliding screens and grading 
lumps according to the size 
screen through which they 
fall. Bituminous coal is pre- 
pared in various sizes to meet 
individual specifications. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL AS IT IS TAKEN from 
the mine is called run-of-mine. Before it can be 








sold to the ultimate consumer, this run-of-mine 
coal is washed, dried, and sized preparatory to 
shipping. This processing is done at the mine 
site in huge preparation plants, or “tipples,” 
consisting of an elaborate assemblage of the 
facilities necessary to properly prepare the coal 
for market. Costing a million dollars or more, 
these plants symbolize today’s modern coal 
industry in this country. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE 


A Department of the National Coal Association 





| Educational Division, Bit Coal Institut 523 | 
| Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” 
(Cartoon Book in color on the modern uses of coal) and a list 
| of other teachers’ aids. 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


—— 


FOR EASY READING 





Deans Told of | 


College Failure 


Educators on the college level 
must “avoid confusion between 
meeting the requirements for a 
degree and acquiring an educa- 
tion,” President Henry M. Wris- 
ton of Brown Univ. told a joint 
meeting of the American Con- 
ference of Academic Deans, 
and the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges recently. 

An “astonishing statistic,” Dr. 
Wriston said, is the small num- 
ber of books students check out 
of college libraries. “Many an 
undergraduate reaches his jun- 
ior year without having 
touched a single book of the 
first order of excellence,” he 
added. 

The Rev. Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, president of Notre 
Dame, told the same audience 
that “modern liberal education 
is a melange of disaggregate 
parts . . . without internal unity 
of the subject matter itself.” 





The result, he said, is like a | 


“tossed salad.” To bring unity 
back into liberal education, 
Father Hesburgh | said, 


there | 


must be more teaching of phi- | 


losophy and theology. 


Send Books Abroad 


To tell the story of America | 
and Americans to people abroad | 
CARE and the U. S. Informa- | 


tion Agency have come up with 
“An American Bookshelf.” 
Thirty dollars from your 
school will pay for and send 
abroad a miniature library of 
about 100 paperback titles. You 
may designate the school abroad 
to receive the gift. With the 


books goes a bookshelf and 
headboard which carries the 
name of the donor. Write 


CARE, 660 First Ave. N. Y. C. 





Sitting Pretty 

Planning a 
“Teacher Recognition 
Day,” Alexandria, Va. 
board of education found 
itself with a polite “no 
thank you” from educators. 
Teacher consensus was that 
they have adequate §sal- 
aries, good sick leave, ade- 
quate and comfortable 
places to teach, and plenty 
of working materials. 


so-called 

















New “Congress at Work” Cover 


“Congress at Work” is a spe- 
cial 32-page section that will be 
part of the Feb. 16 issue of 
Senior Scholastic and World 
Week. (Junior Scholastic will 
carry a special 16-page section. ) 
To understand the headlines the 
84th Congress will make, your 
students must know the law- 
making machinery of our Fed- 
eral Government. “Congress at 
Work” will answer: How Con- 
gress fits into our Constitutional 
system of Government; How a 
bill becomes a law, and many 
other important questions. 

A special “Careers” section 
in the March 23 issue of 
Senior Scholastic and World 
Week will guide your students. 
For related teacher material in 
this field see the current issue 
and the March 2 issue of 
Scholastic Teacher. 


| Student Writing Awards 


Midnight, Mar. 1, is the dead- 
line for mailing entries to 31st 
annual Scholastic Writing 
Awards, 33 W 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


} 
| 





36. Open to public and private | 


school students. Cash prizes, 


Sheaffer pens, scholarships. 


Poor reading ability, little re- 
spect for school authority, and 


| a lack of sense of responsibility 
| mark a great number of New 


| York City’s high school stu- 
dents, according to a recent 
High School Teachers Assn. | 
study. 





Other shortcomings men- 
tioned in the study include: 
failure to realize that rewards 
or advancement must be earned; 
deficiency in amount of work 
they do on assigned tasks; poor ! 


| tion for None,” 


School Aid Prospects Rise: Pres, 
Eisenhower for Credit; Bills Ask § 


Prospect for Federal aid for 
needed school buildings rises. 
“Affirmative action must be 
taken now,” 
hower told Congress. What ac- 
tion the administration pro- 
poses will be detailed on Feb. 
15. Washington sources say 
Eisenhower will advocate: 1. 
Federal underwriting to enable 
state school building authori- 
ties to sell bonds at lower cost; 
2. direct grants through states 
for neediest communities. 
Budget message on Jan 17 car- 


| ried no item for schools. 


Rep. Kearn (R. Pa.) doubts | 


loan system (like FHA) will 
work. Said Kearn: “My com- 


_Ed. for All Is for None 


“Education for All Is Educa- 
is the title of 
an article appearing in the Jan. 


9 issue of the New York Times. | 
Douglas Bush, author of the | 


article and English professor at 
Harvard, writes: “. . . the prin- 


ciple of education for all, how- | 
ever fine in theory, in practice | 
| ultimately leads to education for | 
.. The ideal of education | 


none. . 
for all forces acceptance of the 
principle that the function of 
education is primarily social 
and political rather than purely 
intellectual; if the school stand- 
ards are geared to an almost 
invisibly low average there is 
not much real education avail- 
able for anyone, even for the 
gifted. . . .” 

Author Bush further com- 
plains that our major problem 
is “the preservation of minority 
culture against the many and 
insidious pressures of mass civil- 
ization. . . .” 


New York Study Reveals Student Shortcomings 


conduct during school hours; 
lack of integrity; inability to 
cope with a topic or problem 
in a thorough manner; weak 
knowledge of facts on which to 
base opinion; failure to be po- 
lite; inability to follow direc- 
tions. 

Nearly 1,000 of the city’s 
teachers took part in the study 
which was not designed to col- 
lect statistics, but to obtain 
judgments of individual teach- 
ers. 


President Eisen- | 


mittee brought out all the ey. 
dence that is needed that it wij 
take a billion a year for fie 
years, matched by the states, t 
catch up on the classrooms,” 

NEA will back _ bipartisa: 
bills for immediate “brick and 
mortar” outright grants. 

Joining cry for aid is the 
Nat'l Citizens Commission fo 
Public Schools. To serve third 
more pupils due by 1965 
“property tax cannot be relied 
on.” Ten years hence “not les 
than 950,000 new classroom 
costing $32 billion” will prob. 
ably be needed. Money for op. 
erating schools must go up five 
to ten billion dollars, 


Reply to Public 
School Attacks 


A new, illustrated 96-page 
booklet, Public Education and 
the Future of America is an 

authoritative reply to recent at- 
tacks and challenges to U. § 
public education. Coming from 
the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, it traces the rise of 
public schools. Key quotes: 

“Few (totalitarian nations 
have been as concerned with 
schools as Nazi Germany, pre 
war Japan, and contemporay 
Russia. The crucial question, 
then, is the kind as well as the 
extent of education.” 

“Above all, public schools 
have taught the great precept 
of Brotherhood. It is easier to 
dislike the unfamiliar than that 
which is known from expeti- 
ence. .. . In the give and take 
of growing up together public- 
school children have learned 
the real meaning of brother- 
hood; they have become friends 
with children of all faiths. Only 
a common school can serve this 
great end.” 





Grants from Industry . 

From Ford: $4,650,000 to 
four law schools. From Rocke- 
feller: $20 million to Protes 
tant education. From Du Pont: 
$291,000 for science and math- 
ematics. From Bethlehem Steel: 
$321,000 to private schools to 
help train youth for industry. 
From CBS: 16 $2,000 grants to 
CBS executives’ colleges. 
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KNOW YOUR AMERICAS 


... through their National heroes 




















The AMERICAN HISTORICAL SERIES 


The men who shaped the destiny of the Americas come to life in 
this unique series of pictorial biographies. Prepared over the past 
fifteen years in cooperation with the governments of the American 
Republics and leading historical authorities in North and South 
America, these historical booklets are intended for junior and senior 
high school students. Presenting the lives of WASHINGTON, 
JEFFERSON, SAN MARTIN of Argentina, BONIFACIO of 
Brazil, BOLIVAR of Venezuela and nineteen other great American 
patriots and national heroes—profusely illustrated to make them 
practical, useful works for classroom and home. Booklets 6% x 
91, inches, with 32 pages. Each contains a chronology of significant 
events and most include maps showing the important places in the 
lives of each patriot. 


Ten booklets now prepared and ready (marked with an asterisk), 
fourteen in preparation. Price twenty-five cents per booklet, dis- 
counts for quantity orders. 


#1. SIMON BOLIVAR—Venezuela 

*2, SAN MARTIN—Argentina 

*3. GEORGE WASHINGTON—United States 
*4. THOMAS JEFFERSON—United States 
*5. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—United States 
*§6. ABRAHAM LINCOLN—United States 
*7, FRANCISCO MORAZAN—Honduras 

8. FRANCISCO MIRANDA—Venezuela 

9. ANTONIO JOSE de SUCRE—Bolivia 

10. BENITO JUAREZ—Mexico 

11. BERNARDO O’HIGGINS—Chile 
*12. JOSE BONIFACIO—Brazil 

13. ELOY ALFARO—Ecuador 
*14. JOSE GERVASIO ARTIGAS—Uruguay 
15. FRANCISCO de PAULA SANTANDER—Colombia 
16. JEAN JACQUES DESSALINES—Haiti 
17. JOSE MATIAS DELGADO—E! Salvador 


18. JUAN PABLO DUARTE—Dominican Republic The ONLY series of historically 
19. TOMAS HERRARA—Panama authentic pictorial biographies. 
20. GUSTO RUFINO BARRIOS—Guatemala OS aE SE ea Se ee ey ee ee a ee 


21. JOSE MARTI—Cuba COUPON FOR SAMPLE BOOKLET 
22. JUAN RAFAEL MORA—Costa Rica 
23. HIPOLITO UNANUE—Peru 


*24. JOHN PAUL JONES—United States 


Please send me a sample booklet of the AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
SERIES. | enclose $.25 (in stamps or coin) to cover the cost of 
handling and mailing. 


Name annem 





The only publishing firm in the country 
devoted entirely to historical publications 


DuPont Circle Building ° Washington, D.C. 


City ee OE 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 
DuPONT CIRCLE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS | secres 
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you'll always remember 


HAWAITI 


7 full days as low as $271 from 
California via UNITED AIR LINES 


Take your choice of 8 wonderful low-cost tours to 
these enchanting islands—from 7 to 22 days. Low prices 
include Waikiki hotel, sightseeing, round trip air fare 


and transportation to and from Honolulu airport. 


Graduate study courses in Hawaii! Write: Director 
of Summer sessions, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
T.H. Fully accredited. 


ea 
UNITED AIR LINES 


Send coupon for free information and folders 





or contact your nearest United office. 


we ee ee eee ee ee ene eee 
UNITED AIR LINES, Dept. 32 ' 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. : 
Please send folder showing prices and ; 
details for United’s 8 Hawaii vacations. 1 
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Letters 


OCTOBER RADIO-TV ISSUE 


To the Editor: 1 enjoyed very much the 
Radio-TV issue of Scholastic Teacher. me. 
Congratulations on a splendid job! 
JosepH MeRsAND 
The Curriculum Center 


Board of Education, New York City 


To the Editor: 1 have just been looking 
over your issue dealing with radio and tele. 
vision in education. I think you have don 
a wonderful job .. . and would like ver 
much to have copies to show radio and 
television classes. They often ask wher 
they can find information about educational 
programs on the radio and television net- 
works. I think this issue will answer that 
question for them, and perhaps get yo 
some new subscribers. 

Ricuarp H. Bex 

Director Radio-TV 

Arizona State Colleg 


To the Editor: 1 especially enjoyed the 
October 6 issue of Scholastic Teacher. The 
TV and radio charts were especially valu- 
able. [See pp. 14-15-T of this issue for new 
chart.] It might be a good idea to reprint 
this separately so that it could be used for 
bulletin boards. 

I have always liked the vigorous approach 
that Scholastic Teacher makes regarding 
teaching discrimination in the mass media 

Epcar Dat 
Ohio State University 


TRAVEL 


To the Editor: . . . T have apparently been 
deluded in thinking that your editorial 
board is sympathetic or even cognizant of 
the difficulties and needs of the American 
teacher, 

On the cover cf your December Ist issue 
you have a cartoon which seems to me to 
be in the poorest taste and a complete dis- 
regard for the financial difficulties with 
which so many teachers are faced. I am 
honestly disturbed by the fact that you 
consider it important to devote a half dozen 
pages or more to a what-to-do-abroad sec- 
tion. Does this issue indicate what you 
think our problems as teachers are? Where 
to go and what to do abroad? 

I have no doubt that those teachers 
whose major problem in life is the acquisi- 
tion of an adequate skiing technique and 
who are able to develop that important skill 
on the slopes of Sun Valle y, free of family 
obligations and financial concern, will con- 
sider your cartoon uproariously funny. 1am 
equally certain that those teachers who are 
burdened with the weighty problem of 
where and how to spend their vacations 
abroad will consider your December Ist 
issue a particularly timely and vital one 
Your magazine is ostensibly for all teachers. 
Actually, it is not. There are many of us 
who every year are forced as a result of 
inadequate pay to spend our Christmas 
vacations, not in Sun Valley or Switzerland, 
but in the United States Post Office- 
Christmas Eve and sometimes Christmas 
Day—away from our wives and children. 
And in June there are many of us who do 
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not wander about the school corridors 
perusing literature about where to go and 
what to see abroad. 

Obviously, your magazine is not pub- 
lished for those of us who have to work for 
, living after school hours. . . . It is very 
clear to me that your magazine has de- 
cided to limit its appeal to those teachers 
who are free of responsibilities and are able 
to show a fat bank account. For this reason 
I am discontinuing my association with 
your magazine and will no longer have any 
place for it in my classroom. 

Cuarces Law 


Philadelphia, Pa: 


Mr. Lau feels that we devote too much 
“what-to-do-abroad.” Govern- 
ment sources inform us that nearly 1,000,- 
000 passports were issued last year, and 
that approximately 12 per cent of the 
passports issued yearly go to teachers. If 
Mr. Law will read page 10-T of our Dec. 
issue he will find that “. . . More and more 
school systems are greeting educational 
travel with enthusiasm—in such rewarding 
forms as professional growth credits, sab- 
hatical leaves at partial. pay, salary  in- 
crements. ...” 

Mr. Law also thinks that Scholastic 
Teacher “. . . has decided to limit its ap- 
peal to those teachers who are free of 
responsibilities and are able to show a fat 
bank account... .” If he will look through 
this past years issues he will find that: 
1. Scarcely an issue passes without news 
stories calculated to show the need of 


space to 
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Statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual 


American teachers for higher salaries; 2. 
Of the 3,805 inches of editorial material 
appearing in Scholastic Teacher since 
Sept., 86.18 per cent directly serves teach- 
ers’ professional interests in the social 
studies, English, audio-visual education 
and other fields. The remaining 13.82 per 
cent we consider educational news which 
legitimately belongs in this publication. 

For teachers who can afford to travel— 
and there are many—we will continue to 
seek out and report the. best bargains. And 
for all teachers we will continue to strive 
for higher salaries.—Ed. 


To the Editor: Is it possible to get reprints 
of your December Ist travel article “Brush 
Up Your Attitudes,” by Gordon Boyce? 
Two of our teachers are conducting 
groups of students to Europe this summer, 
and they are so enthusiastic about the point 
of view expressed in this article that they 
would like to use it for indoctrination pur- 
poses not only with the students concerned 
but with parents as well. 
Can you let me know if reprints are 
available and at what cost? 
Manion H. Hocu (Librarian) 
Manhasset Public Schools 


Reprints are available at production cost. 
Write us for details.—Ed. 


COMMENTS IN GENERAL 


To the Editor: 1 read Mr. Spalding’s arti- 
cle, “A Principal Looks at English Teach- 
ing,” in the December Ist issue of Scho- 


9-T 


lastic Teacher. I thought the article 
good and some parts of it superior. 

Lou LABRANnt 

Past President, NCTE 


To the Editor: For the past year I have 
been reading with a great deal of interest 
Scholastic Teacher and Practical English. 
... You are certainly to be congratulated 
on the editorial job you are doing, and I 
am pleased to note the attention you are 
giving to audio-visual materials. . . . 
WituiaMm H. ALLEN, Editor 
A-V Communication Review 


To the Editor: Your letter from Mauke [see 
December Ist issue, page 30-T] came to 
my attention. It happens that our school 
has a good many projector slides which we 
no longer use. We have two sets of Key- 
stone View slides, most of which are intact 
and in file cases with index and manual. 
f this is the sort of thing that is needed 
we have permission to offer them to you.... 

R. D. WesstTer 

North Norwood School 

Norwood, Ohio 


To the Editor: . . . 1 am interested in any 
information that you could provide to bet- 
ter the education of students such as any 
picture, pamphlets, and articles. 
Vivian BAKER 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


See Sept. 22 Scholastic Teacher for a de- 
tailed listing of sources offering free and 
low-cost teaching aids.—Ed. 
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HY" you ever wondered why it is 
our teen-age students seldom share 
And | 
dont mean the hand-picked few we 
often, and unconsciously, find ourselves 
talking to—the sensitive high I. Q.’s and 
the future English majors. | mean, why 
is it that the groundlings of the 20th 
century are just beyond our reach? 

1 would like to offer what I think 
a partial answer in terms of 
one torm of literature, the drama. This 





our enthusiasm for literature? 


may be 


— 


Everyman 


in Saddle Shoes 


By PATRICK 


form is a good point of departure be- 
cause it traditionally has been a popu- 
lar form, from the festive celebrations 
surrounding Greek drama to the open 
air morality plays of the medieval pe- 
the jostling exuberance 
of the Elizabethan inn vard to the 
magic window of the cinema. Drama 
has been for the people. Yet why is it 


riod through 


that even this form finds so much re- 
sistance among our young people? 
\ major reason is the fact that teach- 





Newsman Edward R. Murrow of CBS 
See It Now and Person to Person. 


Q.: Mr. Murrow, many students 
ask, “Why read newspapers when 
I can get the news so much more 
quickly and easily on radio or tele 
vision?” How would vou answer a 


youngster’s query on this point? 


\.: I'd say that radio and tele- 
vision, even at their best, are sup- 
plements to the printed word, 
which can be read in individual 
leisure. Radio and television news 
still lacks the great diversity and 


depth of a good newspaper. 


Q.: Do vou think that television 
has the ady 





tntage over radio in 
news gathering and reporting? 
\.: No. | think that radio still 


Interview With EDWARD R. MURROW 





has and probably will continue to 
have for many years, greater free- 
dom than TV. Television is limited 
by its need for pictures and_ is 
sometimes handicapped by its in 
ability to get them. Since many 
ideas don't need graphic _ illustra- 
tion, and many times can’t be re- 
duced to pictures, radio need not 
fear replacement by TV. 
Television in its present state re- 
mains primarily a pictorial supple- 
ment to the news and is superior 
to radio only in certain types of 
documentaries and direct 
pickup of events like presidential 
conventions. It is excellent, of 


fields, as in news 


coverage 


course. in other 
bulletins, 


and discussion programs. 


quick-developed _ films, 


O.: Mr. 
thiik news 
broadcasting can be improved? 


Murrow, how do you 


radio and television 


\.: Radio should take advantage 
of television’s and ex- 


pand its coverage by having more 


limitations 


documentaries and discussions, in 


addition to more hard news re- 
ports, particularly from distant 
places. 


What's needed in television are 
more factual documentaries, more 
background, interpretive, 
more feature and more human in 


more 


terest stories and interviews. 








D. HAZARD 


ers and teen-agers live in two different 
worlds. Many years ago most of us at. 
tained the maturity of judgment that 
made it inevitable that we pierce the 
tinsel curtain of superficiality that char- 
acterizes so much of American popular 
culture. We became, in effect, citizens 
of the world’s cultures, both past and 
present. This is why we can, within a 
week, enjoy a TV dramatization of 
Antigone, read a delightful novel of 
Trollope, view with pleasure both a 
Titian and a Ben Shahn, and listen 
absorbed to both Bach and Bartok. 
Through education and personal sensi- 
tivity, we have risen above the limits 
of popular culture. But our teen-agers, 
with few exceptions, have not. In 
broadest our job is enabling 
transcend the limitations of 
this time, this place, to attain that uni- 
versality that we know art provides. 


TV—A New Tabula Rasa 


Most of us have figured all along 
that the way to do this is to present, 
historically, the best that been 
thought and said by men of all ages. 
Take drama. The way to make young 


terms, 
them to 


has 


people sensitive to good drama is to be 
sure that they are carefully introduced 
to important dramatists. But, in my 
opinion, scholars in two areas of re- 
search—psychology of learning and an- 
thropology—are giving us new insights 
into the nature of man that make this 
traditional approach the least effective 
in most instances. First, psychology ot 
learning indicates that lasting education 
takes place when what is unknown is 
related to what is known. Yet the ex- 
tensive experience that our teen-agers 
have in the dramatic form—movies, TV, 
radio, and stage—is seldom employed 
as the point of departure in formal 
instruction in drama. Secondly, anthro- 
pology indicates that language is a 
function of the total culture or way of 
life. A civilization’s drama then, is in- 
timately linked with both the values 
and language patterns of that civiliza- 


(Continued on page 20-T) 


Patrick D. Hazard teaches English at 
the East Lansing (Mich.) High School. 
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Sylvester L. Weaver, Jr. 
President, NBC 


ELEVISION and radio reach not only into the home but 

into the human mind itself. Not since the invention of the 
printing press, and perhaps not even then, have we been 
given such power for influence and enlightenment. But this 
power, like all power, carries with it an equal responsibility. 
. At the National Broadcasting Company we are attempting 
to carry out this responsibility to its fullest. It is our policy, 
for example, to bring to the public a rounded schedule of 
cultural and educational programming. On television we 
have such programs as American Forum, the Hallmark 
Shakespeare plays, the March of Medicine, Meet the Press, 
TV Opera Theatre, Background, and American Inventory. 
On radio we have, among others, U. N. Assignment, the Bos- 
ton Symphony, and the University of Chicago Roundtable. 

Besides these avowedly enlightening programs, we are 
attempting something which should prove even more signifi- 
cant. We are weaving cultural and educational elements 
throughout our entire programming fabric. Thus we may 
introduce a ballet sequence, a cultural discussion, an operatic 
passage, Or an outstanding one-act play into a variety show, 
an NBC Spectacular or the Colgate Comedy Hour. In this 
way more and more people are exposed to the finest theatre 
arts. This, in essence, is the NBC policy of “enlightenment 
through exposure,” which is intended to lead viewers to ever 
higher levels of appreciation. 


TV and Radio 


There’s More than Meets 
the Eye...and Ear 
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Sig Mickelson 
Vice-president, CBS 





E know that we hold in our hands the most dramatic 

tool devised for public entertainment and information, 
and we think our record at CBS shows a most impressive, 
if not incredible list of accomplishments. Where else could 
the average citizen have lived through the experience 
brought to him through the medium of television in the 
few past years? 

We are proud of our television and radio news coverage 
of the national and international political scenes, and of 
educational experiences derived from such programs as Ad- 
venture, Omnibus, The Search, Dr. Baxter’s Now and Then. 

Prospects for the future are equally exciting. Our Public 
Affairs Department is at work on a new series on the history 
of aviation, and one of our producers is studying ideas for 
children. We are constantly seeking to find out what our 
audience wants to see. 

Television, already so much a part of young people’s 
lives, offers a real opportunity to create student interest 
both in and outside the classroom. Students can be encour- 
aged to listen to programs which are educational as well as 
entertaining. The greater the demand for this type of pro- 
gram becomes, the greater number there will be. CBS 
Television will continue to accept the challenge of making 
educational material available and acceptable to the ever- 
growing television audience. 








Reviews and Previews 


TELEVISION 

Just as we remember to catch our 
breath during a sightseeing tour and 
take stock of what we have seen, so we 
should pause in the midst of this year’s 
avalanche of televised tragedy, comedy, 
history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, tragi- 
cal-historical, and so on, to draw some 
conclusions about this past season’s fare. 
The list of accomplishments is impres- 
sive. The industry deserves applause for 
its efforts. We'd like to direct the bulk 
of our applause, however, toward the 
gains that television has made in ori- 
enting itself. While it’s true that the 


Morris Goldberger, English teacher 
at Montclair (N. J.) H. S., is radio-TV 
editor of Scholastic Teacher. 


By MORRIS GOLDBERGER 


Maurice Evans-Judith Anderson Mac- 
beth brought a_ superbly-staged and 
superbly-acted example of Shakespeare- 
an drama into millions of living rooms, 
the almost astonishing improvement in 
original material and general program 
content has helped the medium mature 
substantially. There is no longer the 
mass catering to that mythical 12-year- 
old mentality which made early tele- 
vision repulsive to many viewers. 

We suspect that the new stature 
gained by television writers may account 
for part of the change in quality. 
Although television doesn’t have names 
like Maxwell Anderson, Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Arthur Miller, and Eugene O'Neill 
glittering on its roster, it does have 
writers like Paddy Chayefsky and Hor- 


ton Foote, who are regularly represent- 
ed on the Philco-Goodyear Playhouse, 
Reginald Rose, who writes for Westing- 
house Studio One, and David Davidson, 
a U. S. Steel Hour scripter. These men 
are skilled craftsmen. They can be de- 
pended on to provide or'ginal, stimu- 
lating, highly literate dramas. It is no 
doubt because of writers like Chayefsky 
and Foote that Philco won the coveted 
Sylvania Award in the “dramatic series” 
category. . 

Anyway, the proof of the pudding, to 
coin a phrase, is in the seasonire. In 
books, little theatres, college workshops, 
Hollywood and on Broadway, TV writ- 
ers are seeing their plays reprinted and 
replayed for an ever-growing audience. 
For example, Chayefsky’s Marty is being 
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TV WRITERS ... 
Chayefsky 


made into a Hollywood film, and Regi- 
nald Rose’s An Almanac of Liberty is 
being produced by several university 
theatre groups in the Midwest. 

And is there anyone so rash to say 
that Dr. Frank (Now and Then) Baxter 
talks down to his audience? Or Eric 
Sevareid’s The American Week or 
Medic or TV Opera Theatre or The 
March of Medicine or Princeton °55 or 
Omnibus or See It Now or Johns Hop- 
kins Science Review or The Search or— 
why go on? 

But there have been entries on the 
debit side of TV’s ledger. The adapta- 
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Davidson Rose 


tion of The Hunchback of Notre Dame 
seemed a shoddy emasculation of Hugo’s 
gigantic canvas. And Camille was sick, 
but this time from a confused script and 
wooden performances. When the pro- 
ducers attempt to reduce full length 
novels to an hour's teleplay, the novel 
usually suffers—especially if it’s a period 
or costume piece. Nothing seems to fall 
flatter on the screen than a flock of 19th 
century bustles flouncing through an 
over-sentimentalized script. Or, the big- 
ger the hoopskirt, the smaller the 
“Hooper.” 


RADIO 

What of radio? The new Gielgud- 
Richardson Sherlock Holmes matches 
in quality the famous Rathbone-Bruce 
series. But for the most part the dramas 
are all but gone. The three leading dra- 
matic shows seem to be in precarious 
straits; continuation of Lux Radio The- 


| atre, Family Theatre, and the Hallmark 


Hall of Fame is in doubt. On the other 
hand, radio documentaries are still go- 
ing strong; The World We Live In, 
Inheritance, Heartbeat of Industry, 
among others, are still exciting to hear. 
But it’s in music and news that radio 
has provided bonuses for the listener 
this past season. The best orchestras in 
the nation have been heard regularly, 
and the Metropolitan Opera broadcasts 
are now back. 


What's Ahead? 


More and better drama and docu- 
mentary programs are ahead for tele- 
vision. The relative success of some 
drama and documentary programs in 
competition with boxing bouts has 
amazed even the “experts.” What to 
watch for: The Eddie Chapman Story, 
an adaptation of the recently published 
biography. This is the incredible war- 
time tale of the London safecracker, a 
double spy who worked for Hitler and 
the British Intelligence at the same time 


TURN PAGE FOR TV AND RADIO PROGRAM CHART * 





Foote 


(Studio One, Feb. 21); Donovan’s Brain 
by Curt Siodmak (Studio One, Feb, 28 
The Broken Spur, which marks Reg. 
nald Rose’s first attempt at the Westen 
genre (Studio One, Feb. 14). Philco. 
Goodyear Playhouse has two character 
studies scheduled for presentation du. 
ing February, one by Tad Mosel and 
one by J. P. Miller. The latter writer 
uses as his theme the struggle of an 
employee to face up to a domineering 
boss. Teacher is the drama tentatively 
scheduled for March 1 production by 
the U. S. Steel Hour. The story, which 
takes place in the early 1900's, deals 
with a teacher's difficulties in adjusting 
to a new job. A new David Davidson 
play is slated for March production by 
the Elgin Hour. Titled Juvenile Delin- 
quent, the drama examines the less- 
publicized delinquent, the child from 
the middle-income home who breaks 
laws without any apparent environmen- 
tal motive. 

Also in the planning stage are a two- 
hour uncut version of Mary Martin’ 
Peter Pan, now enjoying a successful 
showing on Broadway, and a two-hour 
Maurice Evans production of Shaw’ 
Man and Superman. 

More television programs using uni- 
versity “talent” are in prospect. Now 
that Dr. Baxter has proven that his sue- 
cess was more than “a flash in the pan,” 
and Science Review, The Search, and 
Princeton ’55 have made the grade, the 
networks ave considering more pro- 
grams that draw upon our institutions 
of higher learning. 

There'll be fewer network radio pro- 
grams. The trend is toward program- 
ming with strong “local service” appeal. 
This means more local news, more 
music (especially recorded music), and 
more service programs such as shopping 
news, homemaking hints, and driving 
conditions. 

For television: “The play’s the thing.” 
For radio: “Say it with music.” ¢ 

















Charles Coburn, as a wayward grandfather, 
brought smiles in One for the Road. 


Dorothy Gish and Thomas Mitchell 
charmed audiences in The Laphams of Boston. 


Suspense keynoted Fearful Decision, starring 
Ralph Bellamy, Sam Levene and Meg Mundy. 


America’s beloved Helen Hayes and 
Charles Ruggles starred in Welcome Home. 


Gary Merrill and Walter Hampden came 
to a dramatic showdown in The Great Chair. 


FRONT ROW, CENTER... 


What better introduction to fine drama than the 
U.S. Steel Hour! Favorite stars of the current stage 
and screen bring to life the finest of television plays. 
And seats that any first nighter would envy 

are yours—right in the comfort of your own home. 


Six exciting scenes from last year’s productions 
are shown on this page. You may also remember 
P.O.W., The Last Notch, Garden in the Sea, 
and many other dramas in the series that has 
won unparalleled popular and critical acclaim. 
This year you'll continue to see the finest 

actors and actresses in dramas for television 

by America’s best writing talent. Your students 
will enjoy these plays—and so will you. 


U. S. STEEL HOUR 
produced by THE THEATRE GUILD 


Ben Gazzara, Broadway’s brilliant newcomer, 
faced Sidney Blackmer in The Notebook Warrior. 
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Adventures in Science Sat. CBS —_—_——_— 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes Sun. NBC 
American Forum of the Air Sun. NBC-—————— 
America’s Town Meeting Sun. ABC —— 
Anthology Sun. NBC—— 

Boston Symphony Sat. NBC ——— 

Capitol Cloakroom Sat. CBS 

Carnival of Books Sun. NBC—— 

Chicago Theatre of the Air Sat. MBS -—— 
Conversation Sat. NBC— 

Face the Nation Sun. CBS— 

Family Theatre Fri. MBS— 

Hallmark Hall of Fame Sun. CBS 

Inheritance Sun. NBC-—————— 

Invitation to Learning Sun. CBS- 

Keep Healthy Sun. MBS— 

Labor-Management Series Sat. ABC- 

Leading Question Sun. CBS—_— 

Listen to Washington Tues. NBC ————____— 
Lux Radio Theatre Tues. NBC ——————____— 
Make Up Your Mind Mon. to Fri. CBS - 

Meet the Press Sun. NBC - 








Metropolitan Opera Sat. ABC 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions Mon. ABC 

N. Y. Philharmonic Orch. Sun. CBS 

Nat'l. Farm & Home Hour Sat. NBC- 
Northwestern Univ. Reviewing Stand Sun. MBS 
Search That Never Ends Fri. MBS -——___—— 


Symphonies for Youth Sat. MBS ————__— 


Telephone Hour Mon. NBC——————____—_ 
Univ. of Chicago Round Table Sun. NBC——— 
Voice of Firestone Mon. ABC— 
Weekend Sun. NBC 
World We Live In Fri. ABC 
Youth Wants to Know Sun. NBC——— 
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Adventure Sun. CBS-TV. e * e 
American Forum of the Air Sun. NBC-TV e e 
American Inventory Sun. NBC-TV ee et 
American Week Sun. CBS-TV e 
Armstrong Circle Theatre Tues. NBC-TV e e;e ee; e 
Background Sun. NBC-TV e 
Best of Broadway Every 4th Wed. CBS-TV e+ ee e 
Chicago Symphony Orch. Wed. DuMont e e 
| College Press Conference Sun. ABC-TV e e e 
Disneyland Wed. ABC-TV eee ee eet eft et el ee 
Dragnet Thur. NBC-TV ei:e e-e e:e 
DuPont Cavalcade of America Tues. ABC-TV——+-@+-@ ee o- 
Elgin Hour Alt. Tues. ABC-TV e - er ee a 
Face the Nation Sun. CBS-TY——H—— e e 
Fireside Theater Tues. NBC-TV——__—__—_————_ + -@ eie eitie e 
Ford Theatre Thur. NBC-TY¥———______-___++-» eie eie . 
Four Star Playhouse Thur. CBS-TV———— —+-@ ete e};-et e 
G. E. Theatre Sun. CBS-TV— —-- . e;e +@/+e e 
Hallmark Hall of Fame Sun. NBC-TV ——F-@- Te eee eee e 
alls of Ivy Tues. CBS-TYV-————______1+ © e e 
Home Mon. to Fri. NBC-TV e e- 
Johns Hopkins Science Review Sun. DuMont . * 
Kraft TV Theatre Wed. NBC-TV — e ee ee e 
Kukla, Fran & Ollie Mon. to Fri. ABC-TV————— +e * e 
life with Father Tues. CBS-TY¥—————— — e 
lux Video Theatre Thur. NBC-TYV—— -- ee eie e+ e 
Mr. Peepers Sun. NBC-TV — —o 
Mr. Wizard Sat. NBC-TV —_—_——- a 
Mama Fri. CBS-TV ——____________—_+_-@ e 
Medic Mon. NBC-TV ——_——_—__—_—}—_—_-- —+—- ee 
Meet the Press Sun. NBC-TV Sein iain toed e 
NBC Opera Theatre Once a Month Sun. NBC-TV a: nn ® e 
Now and Then Sun. CBS-TV . : ee ee 
Omnibus Sun. CBS-TV -oe-e_e eee ,e,;e,e-e; eo 
Person to Person Fri. CBS-TV—— = oe ee ee 
Philco-Goodyear TV Playhouse Sun. NBC-TV——}—-® ee ee eo 
Pond’s TV Theatre Thur. ABC-TV ——t— ee ee eo 
Producers’ Showcase Every 4th Mon. NBC-TV——+-@ eo ee e 
Robert Montgomery Presents Mon. NBC-TV Pe > ee eo 
Search Sun. CBS-TV — ee eee 
See It Now Tues. CBS-TV eo e all 
Studio One Mon. CBS-TV —t-e oe er eo 
TV Reader’s Digest Mon. ABC-TV ee ee 
U.S. Steel Hour Alt. Tues. ABC-TY————————+-@ - eo e- 
Voice of Firestone Mon. ABC-TV °e alll 
What in the World? Sat. CBS-TV e nd 
You Are There Sun. CBS-TV ——___—?—-@--T-@ L@+: e 
Youth Takes a Stand Sat. CBS-T¥———____+ - —oe 
Youth Wants to Know Sun. NBC-Ty———————_+++- e e 
Zoo Parade Sun. NBC-TY———— = GA GR Sd 
— 





















































More than fine entertainment... 


“The Elgin Hour” 


dramatizes problems 
your students 


must face 


Ix warm and human terms, in plays suitable for fam- 
ily viewing, “The Elgin Hour’ dramatizes the prob- 
lems of modern living, the problems your students 
must face sooner or later. 


Thus" The Elgin Hour” helps your students develop 
the insight into human behavior that is the first step 
toward emotional maturity and healthy adjustment. 


And because the standards of acting, writing, and 
production are so uniformly high on “The Elgin 
Hour,” it is a program that you can recommend 
with confidence. 

Needless to add, if you like fine drama, you 
too will enjoy the TV plays on “The Elgin Hour’. 





-- presented by Elgin National Watch Company 
alternating with ‘‘U. S. Steel Hour” on ABC-TV. 


See your local paper for time and channel 





Evils of social discrimination were reflected jn 
“Flood,” starring Robert Cummings, Janet Blair, 





Trials of a teenager were depicted in “Family 
Crisis,” starring Betty Field and James Daly, 





Pressures of the business world were por- 
trayed in “High Man,” starring Ralph Bellamy. 











Problems of aged parents were the theme of 
“Hearts and Hollywood,” starring Gertrude Berg. 
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Dream Studio 


N 1937 when educators in Huntington (Ind.) High School 

installed a centralized sound system, they never dreamed 
it would one day lead to a plush radio center. 

Huntington began its broadcasting career modestly with 
a newscasting class carrying English credit, and features 
on school activities for in-school broadcasting. Over the 
vears interest in radio as a teaching tool mounted, and 
when the FCC opened the way by authorizing 10-watt 
transmitters, Huntington sprang into action. It went on 
the air Jan. 1, 1950, with a transmitter which was a gift of 
the class of 1950. For a studio the young broadcasters used 
a small off-stage dressing room, 15 x 15 feet. 

Because WVSH early demonstrated its educational value 
and professional standards it was rewarded with a specially 
designed studio in the school’s new $400,000 wing. Today 
Huntington has its dream studio, one most schools would 
prize, Two studios and two control rooms enable broad- 
casts, recording or rehearsal sessions to take place at the 
same time. The station’s main console, a gift of the class 
of 1954, is custom-designed and has an inter-com unit that 
enables the engineer to communicate with those in the 
studios or in remote parts of the building. The audi 
1952, has its 


sound booth which serves as a 


torium sound system, a gift of the class of 
console in the balcony 
remote control room for auditorium programs. A remote 
line extends through the heat tunnel to the gym where 
high school games are played, and telephone lines connect 
(One 
reason for the station’s popularity with the community- 


with the athletic field and out-of-town locations. 


which has no commercial station—is its broadcasts of high 
school games. ) 

WVSH is on the air three or more hours every school 
day, airing NAEB, Purdue and Indiana Univ. tape pro- 
grams for in-school use. Fach day Huntington’s students 
produce and engineer three or more live programs, mainly 
panel discussions, music, children’s programs, and news 
broadcasts. 

WVSH encourages teachers to use radio as a stimulus 
to achievement, a device in teaching, and a_ recognition 
of talent. Says Director M. McCabe Day, “Today’s school 
child uses radio and TV outside of school more than he 
does the printed page. If we are to be alert to the con- 
ditions of life in the modern world, it seems reasonable 
that we should make use of media that are important in 
modern life.” 
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Huntington’s students broadcast about three hours every 
school day. Programs consist of discussions, news, music. 


ESTOS © 


Students produce and engineer every broadcast. The major 
pieces of studio equipment go to Huntingion as class gifts. 


Record and tape library is next to small studio and main 
control room. Huntinaton regularly uses NAEB tape programs. 
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McGRAW-HILL 





Guidance Films 


from McGraw-Hill 


The Heart—How It Works. $65. 
Sneezes and Sniffles. $60. 
Community Health and You. $60. 
Parents Are People Too. $90. 


Your Body During 
Adolescence. $60. 


Heredity and Family 
Environment. $55. 


Toward Emotional Maturity. $60. 
Facing Reality. $70. 

Successful Scholarship. $60. 
Habit Patterns. $85. 

The Most for Your Money. $85. 
Careers for Girls. $85. 

Girls in White. $85. 


Your Doctor. $85. 


- 





Please send me your new 1955 listing. 


TEXT-FILMS—McGraw-Hill Company. 
330 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Say It with Tapes 


EET the classroom teacher’s newest 

helper—pre-recorded tapes. These 
tapes of plays, poetry, great prose, his- 
toric speeches, and lessons on language 
are now on the market by the dozens. 
Audio-Video Tape Libraries and Phono- 
tapes, two of the leading companies 
supplying tapes for educational use, list 
readings from Beowulf, Chaucer, Poe, 
3rowning, Whitman, Longfellow, and 
Wordsworth among their offerings. 

The readings from Beowulf and 
Chaucer (A-V Tape Libraries) are by 
William Hull, a Professor of English at 
Hofstra College. They are dramatic, 
skillful, and autloritative. Included are 
a commentary by Professor Hull and a 
printed translation in booklet form of 
the Beowulf reading. The Chaucer 
reading, which is from “The General 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales,” is 
done in three versions: Old, Middle, 
and 16th Century English. 

Phonotapes’ artists include Prof. John 
Ciardi of Rutgers and the famed Uni- 
versity Players. Their tapes are also ac- 
companied by 2 complete text of the 
recorded material; in some instances 
(with Readings from Walt Whitman 
and Readings from Wordsworth, for ex- 
ample), a free Mentor paperback book 
is included in the package. 

Any qualms teachers have about ac- 
cidentally erasing the material on these 
tapes can be eased by Phonotapes’ an- 
nouncement that they will re-record 
erased passages at a nominal fee. 

Folkways Records, the people who 
have done such fine work in the field of 
ethnic recordings, are also producing 
pre-recorded tapes—ethnic, language, 


literature, and American folk music. 
Descriptive literature from these 
companies can be obtained by writing 
to A-V Tape Libraries, 730 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. C.; Phonotapes, 853 Ninth 
Avenue, N. Y. C.; and Folkways Ree. 
ords, 117 West 46th Street, N. Y. C. 


New Tape Plan 


Another development in recorded 
tape is the new National Tape Record- 
ing Project with headquarters at Kent 
State University in Kent, Ohio. The 
DAVI-AERT National Committee on 
Radio and Recordings has enlisted the 
aid of fourteen educational organiza- 
tions which have contributed their best 
tape programs to the project. These 
programs, now listed in a National Tape 
Recording Catalogue, are available for 
re-recording for school use. A teacher 
can select a program from the cata- 
logue, send a reel of tape to the A-V 
Center at Kent State University, and in 
a short time have a program ready to 
play to his or her class and file away 
for future use. 

The catalogue’s table of contents is 
extensive: Child Study, Citizenship, 
Guidance, Literature, and Social Studies 
are only a few of the subject areas. The 
levels range from elementary to adult. 
Costs? For the catalogue: 50 cents. 
Write to DAVI, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. For each 
recorded program: 50 cents or $1.00, 
depending on the length of the pro- 
gram, plus return postage. 

Keep your eye on the pre-recorded 
tape market. There can be really great 
things in store for educators—M. G. 








Dorothy McClure Fraser 


. .. enrich the social studies 


THE rapidly moving events of the 
mid-twentieth century combine with 
the phenomenal development of radio 
and television to place upon the social 
studies teacher a new responsibility. It 
is the responsibility of helping students 
learn to use the media of mass com- 
munication, and not be overwhelmed 
by them. We must help our students 
apply the skills of critical thinking to 
the radio and TV as sources of infor- 
mation on current affairs. We must help 
them develop discriminating standards 
for the selection of programs, both in- 
formational and recreational. We can 
work toward these goals and at the 
same time enrich the social studies pro- 
gram through effective utilization of 
outstanding radio and TV _ programs. 


Dorotuy McCuure FRASER 
Past President 
National Council for Social Studies 
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Dramatic new filmstrip in color! 


HOW TO PLAN, BUY 
AND CARE FOR CLOTHING 


*“Make Sense with Your Clothing Dollars” is an 
HFC teaching aid packed with helpful and 


interesting information on wardrobe planning, 


clothing buymanship, clothing care, and facts 
about fibers and fabrics. 

This dramatization is centered around a 
typical family’s problems and considers their 
needs and purposes, 

This silent 35-mm filmstrip lecture comes 
to you in color. A prepared talk and directions 
for using are included. All HFC filmstrips re- 
quire a 35-mm projector and run for 15 to 30 
minutes. All are available on free loan for 
one week. 





Many teachers have written us that HFC’s filmstrips are 
informative, educational, and clear in their presentation. They, like the booklets, 
are planned for use by adult groups as well as students at the secondary and 
college level. Use the coupon to reserve “Make Sense with Your Clothing Dollars” 


and our other filmstrips for your classroom use. 


Household Finance Corporatior 








Practical Guides for Better Living 


Consumer Education Department 








RP ERATE OES 


Household Finance Corporation 


Consumer Education Department No. ST-2-5 HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois Coypeulion 


RE Ra EN ge 


Please send filmstrip lectures checked below on free loan for one week. 
1 will pay return postage. | have listed dates at least one month in 
advance of date | plan to show the filmstrip. 


Preferred Alternate 
Date: Date 


Ee a at Re Make Sense with Your Clothing Dollars 
Date Date: 20 min. color 


Ph ENERGIE. 
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| Budgeting for Better Living Ilow to Stretch Your Food Dollars 
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25 min. black and white 27 min. color 


What Is Your Shopping Score? How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely 
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Film Loops 


HEN you want to give your stu- 

dents a really good look at a 
part of a film that shows something 
too complicated to absorb at a 
glance, you repeat it. With some 
projectors this means stopping, re- 
versing, and re-showing, but with 
others you have to stop, unthread, 
rewind, and thread up again before 
you can repeat. It would be very 
much more convenient if you could 
take duplicate footage of the com- 
plicated section, splice the ends to- 
gether to make an endless loop, and 
let it run over and over again while 
vou call attention to significant de- 
tails each time around. 

Film loops of this kind have been 
used in teaching the phonetics of 
foreign languages, shop work, and 
other subjects where it is useful to 
analyze and clarify activities, opera- 
tions, or skills. 


Blackboard Projector Screen 


Some loops I have seen recently 
are animated diagrams prepared by 
Dr. John J. Heilemann of Ursinus 
College for teaching the principles 
of wave-motion to students of phys- 
ics or acoustics, and I wish I had 
had them years ago. These loops, 
each about ten feet long, run 
through the projector once every 20 
or 30 seconds. They show the es- 
sentials of simple harmonic motion 
(which many students find anything 
but simple in conventional presen 
tations), and transverse and _ longi- 
tudinal waves without all the labor 
of drawing separate diagrams of 
successive stages, and without ask- 
ing the student to imagine the mo- 
tion. The diagrams are arranged so 
that one cycle is complete on each 
loop, and as the loop is repeated the 
process appears to be continuous. If 
the blackboard is used as the pro- 
jection screen. lines and points may 
be traced with chalk, and after the 
projector is turned off you have an 
accurate diagram to illustrate further 
discussion. 

The only accessory equipment you 
need for showing film loops like 
these is some kind of support to 
keep the loose part of the loop from 
getting in front of the lens of vow 
projector or catching, tangling, or 
dragging on the floor. If your pro 
jector has its supply and_ take-up 
reels arranged vertically above and 
below the lens, Dr. Heilemann sug 
gests that an ordinary laboratory ap- 
paratus stand with a rod clamped 














horizontally will keep the film in 
place. It is also possible to mount an 
empty 100-foot reel as an idler on 
an apparatus stand near the projec- 
tor to support the loose part of the 
loop. If you can’t borrow a stand 
from one of your science labs, you 
could, of course, stand there and 
let the film run through your hands. 

A temporary loop may be made 
by splicing the ends of the length 
of film with transparent adhesive 
tape on both sides of the film, cov- 
ering about two frames. Be sure that 
the sprocket holes are lined up and 
matched correctly. Permanent splices 
should be made with film cement, 
but extra care should be taken to 
make the joint strong. Dr. Heile- 
mann suggests roughening the shiny 
side as well as the emulsion side 
of the film, and allowing plenty of 
time for the cement to set before 
removing the film from the splicer 
Loops cannot be stored on_ reels 
without unsplicing them 





FM THROUGH YOUR TV RECEIVER 


People who chose to do without 
FM reception for the sake of TV 
entertainment can now have both 
by adding the “Telefem” attachment 
to their TV receivers. This instru- 
ment makes use of open channel 
positions on TV receivers to bring 
in the entire FM band without af- 
fecting TV reception. Since it makes 
use of the TV antenna, the TV 
sound circuit (which is FM), the 
audio section and loudspeaker of 
the TV set, it is simpler and less 
expensive than a separate FM tuner 
or receiver. Developed by Edu- 
Craft Sales Corp., Whitestone, N. Y. 
List price $34.95. (Discount to 
schools.) Educational FM _ broad- 
casters might build up their audi- 
ences by bringing this attachment 
to the attention of their potential 
listeners. 

Besides the test tapes we described 
recently. The Dubbings Sales Corp. 
(41-10 45th St., Long Island City 4, 
N. Y.) sells a music and test sampler 
tape at $1. —WuiiiaM J. TEMPLE 


EVERYMAN IN SADDLE SHOES 
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Continued from page 10-T 


tion. If a person is unfamiliar with 
these values and language patterns. 
that civilization’s drama will remain a 
closed book. It is my feeling that the 
resistance we experience in teaching 
drama and other literary forms hinges 
on the fact that our students are cen 
turies away, unable to break the s » 
barrier that prevents their participa 4. 
in another culture. 

Is the case hopeless, then? No. O 
strategy should be to find ways of re 
lating our understanding of previous 
cultures to our contemporary American 
culture. Starting with the known in ¢), 
field of drama means alerting students 
to the best that exists in that form in 
their own world of popular culture. 
High Noon in film, The Ways of Man- 
kind in radio documentary drama, 
Philco-Goodyear Theatre on TV. You 
can add to this list as well as I can. 
The major difficulties involved are the 
usual ones: How can I do more when 
I am already overloaded, and how does 
this contribute to the major responsi- 
bilities of the English teacher—develop- 
ing communications skills and cultural 
sensitivity? 


Takes Less Teacher Direction 


In my experience, what I am _pro- 
posing takes less, not more teacher di- 
rection, since in this area the students 
have so much experience that they can 
assume more leadership than usual. 
Further, using our teen-agers’ experi- 
ence in popular culture is a more 
cflective way of attaining our traditional 
goals—deveic ping communications skills 
and cultural sensitivity. It is more ef- 
fective in the first instance becaus: 
they wiil be talking and writing about 
something literary, something — they 
know a lot about and have a deep in- 
terest in. It is more effective in the 
second case because it presents the 
teen-ager with a realistic responsibility 
—that of patronizing contemporary 
drama intelligently. 

Here are some practical ways in 
which we can use the dramatic forms 
in popular culture—film, TV and radio 
—to develop sensitivity in this literary 
genre. Read TV Guide and each Friday 
take five minutes to preview the most 
promising offerings. “Listenables and 
Lookables” in Scholastic is more selec- 
tive and more critical, and can be used 
in conjunction with this preview and 
then posted on the bulletin board with 
highlights underlined in red_ pencil. 
You should also be aware of another 
Scholastic program, this one beginning 
in the Feb. 2 issue of Practical English. 

(Continued on page 38-T) 
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16 mm. Sound Motion Picture 


Made by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, this 10-minute movie tells 
the story of menstruation in a 
clear, direct manner, yet with 
beauty, dignity and charm. 
Above all, itis amovie made with 
a deep understanding of the 
sensitivities of adolescent girls. 
Free (except for return postage) 
on short term loan. 


et 
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Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 
Hundreds of teachers cooperated in organizing 
this helpful teaching guide. It is flexible and can 
be adapted to any teaching situation. Large color 
chart on menstrual physiology is designed for 
supplementary classroom lectures. 











Now-—a booklet on menstruation for 
whatever age group you teach 


Part of a complete program for menstrual education available to you without charge 


For girls 12 and older. The booklet ‘‘Very Personally Yours’? has helped 
9 million junior and senior high school girls acquire a healthy, normal 
attitude toward growing into womanhood. Its good taste and clarity, its 
simple, straightforward presentation of accurate scientific facts, have won 


acclaim from educators, nurses, parents and church groups alike. 


For girls 9 to 12. ““You’re A Young Lady Now”’ is written especially for 
younger girls. It explains menstruation as a normal pari of life in simple 
terms they can readily understand. This booklet deals only with subjects of 
interest to this younger group, and helps eliminate the shock of the unknown. 

Either booklet, or both, may be ordered in quantity from the International 


Cellucotton Products Co., the distributors of Kotex *. 


Either may be used successfully by itself; however, you will find them of 
even greater value when used as a part of this integrated program of 
menstrual education. 







International Cellucotton Products Co. 
Educational Dept. SCT-25 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIL. 
This entire PLEASE PRINT 
program or any part 
of it is available to 
you without charge. 
Just fill out this 
order form— 
today! 









Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. sound film, ‘““The Story of Menstruation,” 

day wanted (allow 4 weeks 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks 


3rd choice allow 6 weeks 

copies of “Very Personally Yours” 
copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” 
Physiology Chart 

Teaching Guide 
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Young technician at work with doctor and nurse in emergency room. Scene from vocational film, Career, Medical Technologist. 


A 16mm 
GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 


ANY and varied are the films which 

can help you advise your students 
in the field of career guidance. Your 
chief problem will not be that of find- 
ing them, but in selecting them. 

Guidance films fall into three broad 
groups: 1. those which give detailed 
information about specific occupations; 
2. those pointing up general factors, 
such as ways of selecting a future ca- 
reer; 3. those designed to give a broad 
view of some industry and the kinds of 
work and people involved. 

Recently we a topnotch film 
concerned with a definite occupation— 
Career: Medical Technologist (24 mins., 
color, Careers in Medical Technology, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.). The challenge and op- 
portunities of such careers are dra- 
matically portrayed through a story of 
the training of a technologist. Many 
facets of the work are shown, with con- 


Saw 


tinual emphasis on its importance and 
professional satisfactions. Tremendous- 
ly convincing, the film emphasizes qual- 
ifications and training, and pulls no 
punches in stating emphatically that 


Vera Falconer, an audio-visual con- 
sultant, is a contributing editor to 
Scholastic Teacher. 


By VERA FALCONER 


technologists are badly needed, but 
only those who can become good ones. 
Two unusually fine points are brought 
out in the natural flow of the story: 
the dangers of plunging in with inade- 
quate training, ending in routine low- 
paying work with no personal satisfac- 
tion; and the highly successful return 
to the laboratories by a wife and 
mother. Packed with information, this 
documentary will show your students 
what to expect from medical technol- 
ogy as a career as well as what they 
must bring to it. 


Films About Vocations 

Not every field is so well covered, 
but you'll find a great many films about 
a large number of vocations. One pro- 
ducer makes a specialty of such films. 
He is Carl F. Mahnke Productions (215 
East 3rd St., Des Moines 9, Iowa). 
Mahnke’s Your Life Work Series covers 
careers of all kinds, from Agriculture 
and The Baking Industry through For- 
estry and The Librarian to Professional 
Cooking, Transportation and The 
Woodworker. Each one-reeler outlines 
requirements, qualifications, training 
and opportunities, along with a general 
idea of the types of work involved. 
These are straight-from-the-shoulder, 


factual studies which show your stu- 
dents the way toward further investiga- 
tion of those careers they find inter- 
esting. 

Let’s sample a few of the many other 
good films in this group. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. (ask at 
your local Bell office) offers several on 
telephone industry careers. Among 
them you'll find Invisible Receptionist, 
Thought for Tomorrow, and The Big 
Day. McGraw-Hill offers “March of 
Time” and “This Is America” subjects 
such as Girls in White, Your Doctor, 
American Teacher, Men of Medicine. 
Other useful films offered by business 
include the excellent Accounting: The 
Language of Business (Association Films, 
347 Madison Ave., New York), Scotty 
Wins Her Wings (United Air Lines, 
Advertising Dept., United Air Lines 
Bldg., Chicago 38), Appointment with 
Tomorrow (Kroger Co., Special Promo- 
tions Film Dept., 35 E. 7th St., Cincin- 
nati 1, Ohio), Career in the Profession 
of Dentistry (American Dental Associa- 
tion, Film Library, Div. of Deiutal 
Health Education, 222 E. Superior St., 
Chicago 11). 

You won't, of course, want to show 
all the films about all the different oc- 

(Continued on page 28-T) 
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Useful Tools and Methods 


CAREER GUIDANCE (Part 1!) 

Times have changed since vocational 
counseling of secondary school pupils 
was a field for a few specialists working 
with unreliable tools and little training. 
Today alert teacher 
should be ready to take part in what- 
ever guidance program his or her school 
provides. This requires a background 


every classroom 


not always assured by teacher certifica- 
tion requirements, nevertheless, one any 
intelligent teacher can obtain with little 
difficulty. 

Over the years we have acquired a 
wealth of “know-how”; 
come intelligible and above all, useful 
to educators. Here are some channels 
for you to investigate. Ask your guid- 
ance counselors for more specific infor- 
mation. 


tools have be- 


First, is it possible to find a good 
selection of occupational information 
booklets, pamphlets, charts, films? Today 
these are available by bushel basketfuls 
from industry as well as from educa- 
tional sources. 

Second, once I have the guidance 
material, how should I use it? Remem- 
ber that career items comprise only one 
of the tools needed for effective coun- 
seling. What are the aptitudes, attitudes, 
and standards of achievement of your 
young counselees? Neither you nor your 
students will discover, if you simply 
turn them loose with career material 
and hope for the best. You need some 
background information about your 
young people, and they need stimulus, 
suggestions and interpretation from you. 

Standardized tools of personal ex- 


ploration and measurement are at your 
service. Knowledge of the use of tests, 
inventories, and the like, of aptitudes, 
achievement, and interest, can easily be 
and should be a part of every classroom 
teacher’s professional equipment today, 

I do not mean to over-simplify proper 
counseling background, but I cannot 
over-emphasize its importance. Today, 
every teacher needs knowledge of coun- 
seling aids and experience in their use, 
Avoid assuming that early judgment, 
based on accumulating data about 
changing human beings, is infallible. 
Neither the tools nor our understand- 
ings of them are that good. But like it 
or not, every good teacher today is a 
counselor. Below are a number of guid- 
ance pamphlets I’ve found particularly 
helpful. —ROovanpd Barker 





TITLE cost 


The Youth You Supervise 10¢ 
$7.50 per 100 
(limited no. 
avail. free) 
Career Plans of High 75¢ 
School Seniors 


Occupational Outlook free 


Publications 
Occupational $2.00 per set 


Orientation Charts of 12 
(1954 edition) 


Money Management— 10¢ 
Your Clothing Dollar 


How to Do It Safely free 
(Tips to the (single copy) 
Handyman—Hobbyist) 


House Party Book 25¢ 
Working with Youth 40¢ 
Through the High 
School P.T.A. 





Campaigns Triumphant $1.00 


How Can Citizens Help free 
Their Schools? 
(Working Guide No. 1) 


DESCRIPTION 


booklet; 14 pp.; Al 


Capp cartoon _illus.; 
text 

survey booklet; 85 
pp.; 4 charts; 33 
tables 


folder; explains pro- 
ject, lists publications 


colored and illus.; 19 
x 25 in.; sep. chart 
for each occup. area 


booklet; 36 pp.; text 
and drawings; 1 of 
10 Money Manage. 
booklets 


46 PP.; booklet; 
classified by kind of 
“doing”; illus. 


booklet; 4) PPp.; 
table of contents; 
varied activities 


handbook; 63 pp.; 
newly published; 
classified text 


40 pp.; many illus.; 
8 x 11 in. 


booklet; 23 pp.; 1 of 
several avail.; other 
materials also 





When you write for aids please mention Scholastic Teacher. For additional aids use coupons on 


COMMENTS 





for supervisors of young workers, teachers, 
counselors; covers characteristics, aims, de- 
sires of youth; also advice for helping them 


based on Phila., Pa. and New Haven, Conn. 
1953 grads; surveys future plans; indicates 
general distribution of aims, backgrounds; 
good orientation for teachers, counselors 


describes Occup. Outlook Handbook, free 
Summaries and Wall Charts; excellent for 
pupil and teacher use 


fine starting place for pupil project on oc- 
cup. investigation; gives good breakdown of 
jobs 


consumer education material; breakdown by 
clothing items; fine for economics and home 
management classes, personal budget study 


pocket-size booklet for hobbyist and handy- 
man; what and how to do; also what is not 
for amateur; for shop and safety groups 


excellent for teen-age school and home 
party planning; includes games, playlets, 
songs, decorations, popular dance steps 
for parents, teachers, administrators; covers 
values, problems, programs, membership, 
student participation, organization, etc.; well 
done throughout 


purpose—winning friends for the schools; 
methods, timing, working outline, community 
cooperation; worthwhile for all school people 
directed toward citizen leaders interested in 
our schools; guidebooks for action; case his- 
tories, films, advertising material available; 
aid to teachers, admin. officers, citizens 





SOURCE 


Bureau of Labor Standard 
U. S. Dept. of Labor 
Washington 25, D. C. 


B’nai B’rith 

Vocational Service Bureau 
1761 R St., N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Supt. of Documents 
Washington 25, D. C. 


B’nai B'rith 

Vocational Service Bureau 
1761 R St., N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Consumer Education Dept 
Household Finance Corp. 
919 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


The Home Insurance 
Company 

59 Maiden Lane 

New York 8, N. Y. 





Webcor 
Chicago 39, Ill. 





National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 

700 North Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Ill. 

Nat‘l. School Service Inst. 

27 East Monroe St. 

Chicago 3, Ill. 








Nat'l. Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools 

2 West 45th St. 

New York 36, N. Y. 





pages 38-T, 40-1, 44-T. 
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TEACHING GUIDE p. 1 


Teaching Guide for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


the Greeks Rebuild (pp. 6, 7) 

How We Live in Greece (pp. 8, 9) 
School of Silence (p. 10) 

Pilot's Choice (pp. 12, 13) 

Cover 

News: Nautilus and Budget 


GREECE 


Concepts Developed in the 
Theme Article 

With thin, rocky soil which is poor 
for farming, little modern equipment, 
dificult travel over mountains and few 
good roads, Greece is a very poor coun- 
try. War devastation made things worse. 
With American aid, Greece is rebuild- 
ing. 


Suggestions for Using the 
Unit on Greece 


READING AND UNDERLINING 


To the pupils: Choose one of the fol- 
lowing statements. As you read the 
theme article, underline all sentences 
which have to do with your topic. Be 
prepared to read them aloud to your 
classmates. 


l. The sea helps the Greeks make a 
living. 

2. Mountains make travel between 
places in Greece difficult. 

3. Farmers in Greece are not pros- 
perous. 

4. The wars in recent years almost 
wrecked the country. 

. Greece has accomplished a great 
deal with the two billion dollars of 
aid the U. S. has given. 


ur 


FORMAL REPORTS 


Aims: 1. To provide interesting re- 
search projects for more able students. 

2. To help the class realize the tre- 
mendous influence ancient Greece had 
on the world. 

3. To look about with new eyes, see- 
ing in our modern world the contribu- 
tions from the past. 

To the pupils: Our language contains 
many words based on Greek words; 
many of our public buildings are a type 
of Greek architecture; modern philoso- 
phy stems from the thinking of great 
Greek philosophers; art, theatre, litera- 
ture owe a great debt to ancient Greeks. 

Will you take one of the following 
topics to explore and write a report on? 
For many of the topics, such as archi- 
tecture or sculpture or mythology, you 
can find pictures which will illustrate 
points you wish to make. 


TOPIC I. LANGUAGE 


Our language contains many words 
which come from the Greek. Note the 
paragraph which tells about the word 
“democracy.” Explore a few other words 
in the same manner. College fraternities 
and sororities (both Greek words) use 
letters of the Greek alphabet (alpha- 
beta means A, B) to identify themselves. 
How many Greek letters can you name? 


TOPIC Il. ARCHITECTURE 


Tell of some buildings in our national 
capital which are influenced by the 
Greek style. Are any public buildings in 
your state capital built in those styles? 
Are there buildings or monuments in 
your town which show traces of Greek 
influence? 

Find pictures of some of the original 
Greek structures, such as the Parthenon 
and the Acropolis (see photo on page 6). 


TOPIC Ill. ART 


Greeks were noted for their sculp- 
tures. Find pictures of ancient Greek 
statues. Tell how some were lost for 
many years and then rediscovered. 


TOPIC IV. LITERATURE 


Read about the epic poems of Homer 
—Iliad and the Odyssey. 

Find out about the great open-air 
theatres in which the works of Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Aristophanes were per- 
formed. Learn what great actors of to- 
day still perform translations of those 
works. 


School of Silence 
Silent Reading for Reluctant Readers 


Aims: 1. To encourage reluctant read- 
ers to be more independent. 

2. To practice reading to get the 
thought rather than knowing every 
word. 

To the teacher: Gather the readers 
who need help around a table. Remind 
them that the Jan. 12 issue of Junior 
Scholastic told a little about Francie. 





Coming: CONGRESS AT WORK 
In February 16 issue 

This special 16-page section will 
include: Congress and the Consti- 
tution, questions and answers about 
Congress, how a bill becomes a law, 
a Senator’s day, leaders of Con- 
gress, the Capitol, “housekeepers of 
Congress,” facts about Washington. 











Ask volunteers to tell what they recall 
about it. 

Write Portugal on the board. Pro- 
nounce it and tell them this is the first 
country Francie visited. 

Start the silent reading in a fashion 
such as: 

Francie found many things differ- 
ent from our schools. As you read 
to yourselves, see how many of these 
things you can find. Keep on reading 
and don’t ask for help even if you 
skip some words, as long as you are 
able to understand Francie’s story. 
Underline words you must have help 
with and I will tell them to you as I 
go from person to person. 

When they have finished silent read- 
ing, let them tell what different customs 
Francie found. 


DISCUSSION 


Start a general discussion with the 
whole class with questions such as: 

1. What Portuguese custom that 
Francie tells of seems strangest to you? 

2. Which customs would bother you 
most? 

3. Are there any which you wouldn't 
mind having in this country? 


Pilot’‘s Choice 


To the teacher: Before having the 
story read aloud, discuss the quotation 
by John Donne. Let individuals give 
their ideas about what it means. 

When the story is ended, continue 
the discussion in the light of what they 
have read. 


The Cover 


To the teacher: These words of two 
of our great Presidents might be used 
as yardstjcks against which to measure 
some of our present-day problems. 

Ask someone to read the first Wash- 
ington quotation aloud. Does everyone 
understand what it means? What is 
meant by “raise a standard”? Can some- 
one rephrase it in his own words? 

That was said in 1787. Is it some- 
thing we can live by today? 

After the second quotation is read, 
have it rephrased by several people. 
Theodore Roosevelt is often quoted as 
saying, “Walk softly but carry a big 
stick.” Has that a similar meaning? 

In the tense times we are living 
through today, many of our national 
leaders are speaking in a similar fashion. 
Ask the class to look for such quotations 
in newspapers and report on them. 

How does the third quotatien cor- 
respond with President Eisenhower's 
ideas? 


In what ways do we have a govern- 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


February 9, 1955 


Cover: Be Our Valentine! 

Theme Article: Union of South Africa 

World Friendship Series: Girl Guide 
of South Africa 

Special Insert: “Highlights of 1954” 

Francie’s Schoolmates Overseas: 
Spain 











ment “of the people, by the people, for 
the people”? 

Have we followed the advice given 
in the other Lincoln quotation since the 
end of World War II? 


Atomic Transportation 


A new and perhaps revolutionary 
new topic for any unit on transpor- 
tation is the use of atomic power. 
This week's news pages, p. 3, tells of 
the test run of the Nautilus, first sub- 
marine with an atomic engine. It's 
skipper’s message, at 11:01 a.m. Jan- 
uary 17—“Under way on nuclear power” 
—marks a new era in the history of man’s 
means of travel. 

That the first use of atomic transpor- 
tation should be in a warship is a sym- 
bol of our troubled times. But, as the 
New York Herald Tribune commented 
editorially: “The hopes that rode down 
the Sound with the Nautilus were not 
merely those of superior defensive 
strength for the nation; they also en- 
visioned an era when atomic power 
could be put to the conquests of peace.” 


Federal Budget 


The “pie chart” of the Federal budget, 
on page 4, lends itself to use in arith- 
metic classes and in teaching graph 
skills. 

1. Addition of figures to make sure 
the whole dollar is accounted for. 

2. Drawing of information in “pie 
charts” as bar charts. 

3. Translation of cents data into per- 
centages of the total budget. 


SPYPIDELUOY REED EODAL ELD ODED ATLL POPELS PMOEMEADE DALAL ATAU AEUDN ANE SATS POON AE 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Magazines, Chairman « Dr. Hobart M. Corning, 
Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. * Dr. Henry 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. ¢ Right Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt, Director of the Department of 
Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D.C. *« Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Professor 
ef Education, Harvard University * Dr. Lloyd S$. 
Michael, Superintendent, Evanston Township oa 
School, Evanston, Illinois * Dr. Mark C. 
never, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, ‘One 
Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner 
wr Edvcation, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


4. Developing of the idea of balancing 
of income and outgo accounts by point- 
ing out the significance of the “Bor- 
rowing 4¢” figure. 

5. Multiplication of cents figures by 
total budget ($62.4 billion) to obtain 
actual figures for income and spending 
in each category. 


QUICK QUIZ § 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What Central American country 
recently had-three presidents within 
two weeks? (Panama) 

2. What Central American country 
was fighting a rebel army last month? 
(Costa Rica) 

3. Is the Federal budget figure pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower about 
sixty-two billion dollars, $62,000,000,- 
000,000, or 62.4 million dollars? (sixty- 
two billion dollars) 

4. What is the name of the first sub- 
marine to be driven by atomic power? 
(Nautilus) 

5. Does photosynthesis have to do 
with underwater photography, the way 
plants make their food, or a synthetic 
rubber process? (the way plants make 
their food) 

6. What is the name of the President 
who was in office a shorter time than 
any other President? (William Henry 
Harrison) 

7. There’s a British island in the 
Mediterranean which Greece wants. Is 
is Cyprus, Crete, or Ceylon? (Cyprus) 

8. Is the northern part of Greece 
called Macedonia, Peloponnesus, or Al- 
bania? (Macedonia) 

9. In the story, “Pilot’s Choice,” was 
the PBY saved by refusing to land in 
the storm, by being towed to port, or 
by going to a different island from its 
usual base? (by going to a different 
island from its usual base) 

10. In the school Francie Huffman 
visited in Portugal, did the pupils have 
to sleep, be silent, or eat oranges, from 
10 p.m. to 10 a.m.? (be silent) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 17 


ACROSS: l-rah; 4-son; 7-Rita; 8-Whig; 
10-avert; 12-one; 13-N.E.; 14-rot; 16-T.M.; 
17-tri; 19-eth; 21-is; 22-Co.; 23-moo; 24- 
U.M.T.; 26-go; 27-nom; 29-yr.; 3l-and; 33- 
psalm; 35-stir; 37-eyes; 38-hen; 39-her. 

DOWN: I-rivet; 2-ate; 3-Harrison; 4-S.W.: 
5-oho; 6-ninth; 7-ran; 9-gem; 1l1l-to; 15- 
Tecumseh; 18-Rio; 20-tom; 23-month; 25- 
ae 26-gas; 28-op.; 30-rms.; 32-die; 34-aye; 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 


1. STORY REVIEW (30 points): 1-C-54 
lane; 2-out of order; 3-raft; 4-a tidal wave; 
“nearer base 


3. b ec FOR NEWS (28 points): ; 2-a; 
<3 
MBER, PLEASE! (18 points): 1- 
aan bit ; 2-26¢; 3-$2,480,000,000. 


4. GLANCE AT GREECE (24 points): 1l-a; 
2-c; 3-c; 4-b. 


Tools for Teachers 


Congress at Work 
Feb. 16 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: How Congress Makes 
a Law (81: Sen. Doc. 164), 1950, 5¢, 
Our American Government: What Is If? 
How Does It Function? 1954, 20 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. Under the Dome, 1958) 
free, Chamber of Commerce of th 
U. S. A., 1615 H Street, N. W., Wash. 
ington 6, D. C. How a Bill Becomes 
Law, 1951, 5¢; Mr. Congressman, H 
Moneybags and Watchdogs, 1953, 15¢; 
Self Government U. S. A., 1951, 15¢; 
League of Women Voters, 1026 17th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The 


New Congress, by P. V. McNamara and _ 


others (Vol. 20, No. 36), 1955, 25¢ 
Town Hall, Inc., New York 36, N. Y 
Politics for Boys and Girls, by Jeanne 
Doern (Junior Life Adjustment), 1952, 


40¢, Science Research Associates, 228 7 


S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. 


BOOKS: Congress at Work, by S. K. 
Bailey and H. D. Samuel, $5.00 (Holt, 


1952). Capitol Hill, by D. Holisher and 
G. Beckel, $3.00 (Schuman, 1952). 
Let’s Go Into Politics, by R. E. Baldwin, 
$2.75 (Macmillan, 1952). 

FILMS: A Day in Congress, 18 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Academic Film Co., 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
Members of Congress at work in their 
offices, in chamber conferences, and on 
the floor. Special school and training of 
page boys. How a Bill Becomes a Law, 
22 minutes, sale, Pictorial Films, Inc., 
1501 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Parts played by the ordinary citizen, his 
legislators, and the President in the 
making of our laws. Powers of Congress, 
10 minutes, sale, Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. A fantasy tech- 
nique defines and explains the powers 
of Congress. Inside the Capital, 10 min- 
utes, lease, apply Teaching Film Custo- 
dians, Inc., 25 West 43 Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Various parts of the 
Capitol building. 

FILMSTRIPS: The Congress, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IJ]. Function 
of the Congress of the U. S. In Congress 
Assembled, 57 frames, New York Times, 
Office of Educational Activities, 229 
West 43 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Structure and powers of Congress: 
power to investigate, process of making 
a law, relationship with the President. 
Our Congress, 38 frames, Young Amer- 
ica Films, Inc., 18 East 41 Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Set-up of Congress, its 
duties and powers. 
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That this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom, 


Ir we offer what we ourselves 
disapprove, how can we afterwards 





defend our work? Let us raise 
a standard to which the wise 
and honest can repair. 
DURING CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 1787 
o be prepared for war is one 
of the most effectual means 
of preserving peace. 


FIRST ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, 1790 


Odserve good faith and justice 
towards all nations; cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. 


FAREWELL ADDRESS, SEPT. 18,1796 


and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people,shall 
not perish from the earth. 


GETTYSBURG ADDRESS, NOV. 19, 1863 


With malice toward none ; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the 
right,as God gives us to seethe right 
let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; 
... to do all which may achieve 
a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations. 
SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS, MAR. 4, 1865 





For extra fun at Parties 
Ss | 
...Shoot the whole gang *¥, 














Try super-handy, sure-fire 


G-E M2 iii 
BULBS 
l 
You'll have more fun, taking rit 10° 


more flash pictures with G-E 
M2 bulbs ’cause they’re the 


tiniest, easiest-flashing bulbs you ever used. 
Give plenty of light, too. Cost only a DIME! 
So tiny, a dozen fit in your pocket — easy. 

No fumbling when you should be flashing ... 
you're always ready for the next shot. 


Get G-E M2 Flash Bulbs today! They’re great! 


Cost only a DIME! 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





(suggested retail price) 
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International News photo 


MAKING HISTORY: This is the U.S.S. Nautilus, world’s first atom-powered vehicle, on her first test run (story below). 


“| SAW THE NAUTILUS GO TO SEA” 


This special report of a history-making “first” in transportation 
was written especially for Junior Scholastic by Murray Schumach. 


Tensely I leaned into the biting 
wind. From the ship Skylark, where 
| stood, I squinted at a dark shape, 
long as a football field, built like a 
battering ram. It was the world’s 
first atomic submarine. Called the 
Nautilus, she was built beside the 
Thames River at Groton, Conn. 

On January 17 she floated at her 
pier, held by six lines. One by one 
the lines were hauled in. The 
Nautilus was free! 

She swung stern first into the 
choppy river, and turned in a half- 
circle, like a monster deciding 
where to strike. 

“No smoke,” said a young sub- 
marine officer beside me. This 
meant the Nautilus was not using 
her extra Diesel engine. Either she 
was adrift—or, for the first time in 
history, atomic power was moving 
a vehicle. 

On the shore half a mile away, 
workers building the Sea Wolf—the 
world’s second atomic submarine— 
paused to watch. 


“HOW DO YOU READ ME?” 


In the Skylark’s dim radio room, 
a sailor waited. Suddenly the Nau- 
tilus spoke: 

“How do you read me?” came 
the words from the radio receiver. 

“Loud and clear,” answered the 
Skylark radioman. “Loud and clear.” 

The Nautilus knifed ahead. Wave- 


lets grew larger along her bow, 
splashing up the sloping sides. A 
few small boats that had been hov- 
ering near the sub scurried away. 


Atop the Nautilus a flasher 
blazed—brighter than the _late- 


morning sun. On the Skylark, two 
sailors forgot the cold. Number by 
number, letter by letter, they set 
down the first message ever sent 
from an atomic ship. One sailor 
shouted the signals, and _ the 
other wrote. Over the shoulder of 


the man who was writing, I read: 

“AT 1601Z UNDER WAY ON 
NUCLEAR POWER” 

Navy officials explained that “Z” 
stood for Greenwich Mean Time. 
That is the time at Greenwich, Eng- 
land. By world agreement, clocks 
everywhere are set according to the 
time at Greenwich. There is a five- 
hour difference between Greenwich 
Time and Eastern Standard Time. So 
atomic transportation was born at 
exactly 11:01 a.m., Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, on January 17, 1955. It 
will be a date long remembered in 
the progress of mankind. 

(Editor’s note: Three days later, 
the Nautilus made her first dive.) 


President Takes Action as China War Flares Up 


The “little war” between Commu- 
nist and Nationalist China has flared 
up. President Eisenhower took steps 
to keep the war from spreading. 

1. He suggested that the United 
Nations try to stop the fighting. 

2. He asked Congress for per- 
mission to defend Formosa. 

Formosa is held by the Chinese 
Nationalist government. The Nation- 
alists were chased off the mainland 
of China by the Chinese Commu- 
nists in 1948-49. The Chinese Reds 
say they intend to conquer Formosa. 

Last month Communist planes 
raided some small islands north of 
Formosa which are held by the Na- 
tionalists. The Reds invaded and 
conquered one of the islands. 

Last week President Eisenhower 
asked Congress for- permission to 


use U.S. armed forces to prevent the 
Reds from invading Formosa. He 
also asked power to use U.S. ships 
and planes to take Nationalist troops 
off some islands not needed to de- 
fend Formosa. 


U.N. Prisoners 


In mid-January, U.N. Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold _re- 
turned from Red China. He had 
asked Premier Chou En-lai to re- 
lease 11 U.S. flyers and other U.N. 
prisoners. 

None of the prisoners was re- 
leased. But Mr. Hammarskjold said 
his trip “opens the door” to further 
talks that may free them. He re- 
ported that Chou En-lai had offered 
to let relatives of the prisoners 
visit them. 








Where it will go... 
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U.S. Budget Calls for Spending $2,000 a Second 


Our Government is expected to 
spend about $62,408,000,000 during 
the year from July, 1955, to June, 
1956. That’s President Eisenhower's 
estimate, in his budget message to 
Congress. Under this budget, the 
Government would spend about 
$2,000 every second. 

The sliced-up coin at the top left 
shows where our Government's 
money comes from. Each “pie cut” 
tells how much of the average dollar 
of Government income comes from 
various taxes. The other coin shows 
how the President believes the 
money should be spent. 


“WHERE IT COMES FROM” 


Individual income taxes. All Amer- 
icans, except those who earn very 
little money, pay a share of their 
earnings to the Government. It takes 
about 1/10 of the pay of a single per- 
son earning $1,500 a year; about % of 
the pay of a person earning $10,000; 
about % of the pay of a_ person 
earning $200,000. 

Corporation income taxes. Busi- 
ness companies pay a third of their 
profits to the Government in taxes 
if the profit is less than $25,000, and 
half their profits above $25,000. 

Excise taxes. These are taxes on 
the manufacture, sale, or use of cer- 
tain goods or services. For example, 
we pay an excise tax on jewelry, to- 
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bacco, luggage, gasoline, telegrams, 
phone calls, railroad tickets. 

Customs [and other taxes]. A cus- 
toms tax (or tariff) is paid on goods 
brought into the U.S. from abroad. 

Borrowing. In 23 of the past 26 
years, the Government's income from 
taxes did not cover all its expenses. 
What's left over, called the deficit, 
must be paid by borrowing. One of 
the ways our Government does this 
is by selling bonds to private indi- 
viduals, banks, and companies. Even- 
tually, the Government must pay 
back the money it received from 
selling the bonds. 


“WHERE IT GOES” 


The cost of keeping our nation 
strong for military defense will take 
65 cents out of every dollar of the 
Government's income. 

Another 24 cents is money that the 
Government has already promised to 
pay. This includes interest on Gov- 
ernment bonds, help to war veterans, 
and money promised to states for 
such purposes as building roads. 

The remaining 11 cents must pay 
all the rest of the cost of running the 
Government, such as Cabinet de- 
partments, prisons, public health. 

The President's figures are only 
estimates. Congress decides just how 
much money to spend for various 
purposes. It can also change the tax 
laws, which would change the Gov- 
ernment’s income. 





Central America Hit 
By Triple Troubles 


Central America had more than 
its share of trouble last month. The 
“storm centers” were: 


COSTA RICA 


Fighting broke out between a 
band of rebels and government 
troops. The rebels attacked the 
northwestern corner of Costa Rica. 
Costa Rica accused Nicaragua of 
helping the rebels. 

Costa Rica asked the Organization 
of American States (OAS) to act. 
This is an Organization of the 2] 
American republics, including the 
U.S. The OAS works to promote co- 
operation and keep peace among na- 
tions of the Americas. The OAS: 

1. Sent 2 committee to Costa Rica 
to investigate the fighting. 

2. Recommended military help for 
Costa Rica. (In response to this re- 
quest, the U.S. sent four fighter 
planes to Costa Rica.) 

3. Persuaded Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua to set up a six-mile-wide “no 
man’s land” at their border. Troops 
were forbidden to enter this zone. 

As we went to press, fighting had 
stopped. But Costa Rica said that 
some rebel troops were still in the 
neutral zone. 


PANAMA 


She had three presidents within 
two weeks! On January 2, assassins 
killed President Jose Antonio Remon 
(see January 19 issue). The vice- 
president, Jose Ramon Guizado, be- 
came president. Soon after, a man 
was arrésted for the murder of 
Remon. He accused Guizado of tak- 
ing part in the plot. Guizado was ar- 
rested and is being held for trial. He 
was succeeded as president by 
Ricardo Arias Espinosa, formerly the 
foreign minister. 


GUATEMALA 
Last summer Colonel Carlos 
Castillo Armas accused President 


Jacobo Arbenz of letting Commu- 
nists gain control of the government. 
Castillo Armas led a successful re- 
volt and became president. 

Rebels plotted to overthrow him. 
Last month they attacked a military 
base outside Guatemala City. But 
government troops defeated them. 
President Castillo Armas blamed 
Communists for the trouble. 

















News in a Nutshell 











The U. S. should have a national 
flower—and it should be the rose— 
say two women members of Con- 
sress. Theyre Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith (Rep., Maine) and Rep- 
resentative Frances Bolton (Rep., 
Ohio). They’ve introduced bills to 
make the rose our nation’s official 
flower. Do vou like their choice? 


Two chimpanzees have become 
“diplomats.” France sent the chimps 
to a zoo in Israel as a gift. Zoo offici- 
als asked the Israel government for 
rice to feed the chimps. Rice is too 
scarce in Israel to be used for animal 
feed, the government said. Then of- 
ficials came up with the idea of call- 
ing the chimps “ambassadors of good 
will.” This title gives the chimps— 
Riki, 3, and Piccolo, 5—as much right 
as humans to eat rice in Israel. 


A new long-distance flight record 
has been set accidentally by a U.S. 
Air Force B-47 Stratojet bomber. The 
plane went up for a practice run 
between North Africa and England. 
Fog was so thick over England that 
the jet kept flying back and forth 
between Africa and England. The 
jet had to refuel twice in the air 
over Africa. 

On the third trip to England, the 
tog had lifted and the plane landed. 
It had been in the air 47 hours and 
35 minutes. And it covered 21,000 
miles—about four-fifths of the dis- 
tance around the earth. 


is » 

The “world’s toughest tunnel” 
—so drillers called it—has been com- 
pleted through California’s Santa 
Ynez Mountains. Work began on the 
Tecolote Tunnel in 1950. But the 
great heat inside the mountains 
slowed down the drillers. Air tem- 
perature often climbed to 107 de- 
grees. 

About six miles long and seven 
feet in diameter, the tunnel reaches 
from Cachuma Lake to the county 
of Santa Barbara. Water will flow 
from the lake to three reservoirs. 
About 60 per cent of the water will 
be used to irrigate ranches, farms, 
and orchards near the southern coast 
of California. The rest will be piped 
to the city of Santa Barbara. The 
city suffers a serious water shortage 
in dry seasons. 


Science News 


North Pole Expedition 


Peggy Stanwell-Fletcher, above, 
expects to be the first woman to 
reach the North Pole. She’s the wife 
of Col. John F. Stanwell-Fletcher, an 
Arctic explorer. Next month he and 
14 U. S. scientists will fly to the 
North Pole. The expedition will land 
on the ice cap which covers the 
Polar seas. Mrs. Fletcher will be the 
expedition’s movie photographer and 
radio announcer. 

Col. Stanwell-Fletcher 
Junior Scholastic reporter: 

“The purpose of our expedition is 
to gather information which will 
help pilots who may be forced down 
while flying over the Arctic. 

“Our scientists will study Arctic 
weather and drifting ice. I'll be try- 
ing to perfect a new instrument for 
pilots. With it, they'll be able to tell 
from the air whether Arctic ice is 
thick enough for their planes to land 
safely.” 


told a 


Photosynthesis Study 


Science has taken a long step to- 
ward solving one of nature’s myster- 
ies—photosynthesis. It means “put- 
ting together with light.” Through 
photosynthesis, plants use sunlight 
to make sugar and starch. That's the 
first step in making food for all liv- 





Wide World photo 
Col. Stanwell-Fletcher, Arctic exploret, adjusts his wife’s parka (story below). 


ing things. The sugar and starch are 
food for plants, and animals feed on 
the plants. 

No one knows exactly how photo- 
synthesis works. But scientists do 
know that chlorophyll, the green 
coloring matter of plants, plays a big 
part in photosynthesis. 

Scientists of the University of 
California are studying photosynthe- 
sis. They're making progress in har- 
nessing sunlight and chlorophyll. 
The scientists have removed particles 
containing chlorophyll from plants. 
When exposed to sunlight, these par- 
ticles carry on photosynthesis for a 
short while. This marks the first time 
chlorophyll has made sugar and 
starch outside living plants. 


BOTTLED SUNSHINE 


If science can solve the riddle of 
photosynthesis, we no longer would 
have to depend on plants for food. 
We could produce almost unlimited 
food in “photosynthesis factories.” 
And we could tap the energy of sun- 
light to produce fuel. The energy in 
coal, oil, and gas is chiefly “bottled 
sunshine”—sunlight changed by pho- 
tosynthesis into plant life that be- 
came buried underground. 

But science still has a long way to 
go before it learns how to control 
photosynthesis on a large scale, re- 
port the California scientists. 











Wide World photo 
THE GREEKS FIGHT DISEASE: An airplane dusts Athens with DDT. The hill is the 
Acropolis, where ancient Greeks built temples. Large building is the Parthenon. 


Greece Rebuilds 


- you should visit the little Greek 
town of Anthele, north of Athens, 
you'd find a newly carved statue in 
the public square. It’s a statue of the 
town’s newest hero—an American 
engineer named Walter Packard. 

Until he came to Anthele a few 
years ago, the land there was as 
barren as the rocky hills round 
about. Now the valley is green with 
rich rice fields. Under the program 
of U. S. aid for Greece, Mr. Packard 
taught the Greeks how to improve 
their land and grow more food. The 
grateful Greeks gave him a_ nick- 
name: “Indoxi Pami.” You can trans- 
late it as something like: “O.K.., let’s 
go!” 

Mr. Packard returned to the U. S. 
a few months ago—but the Greeks 
are carrying on his spirit of “O.K., 
let’s go!” They're rebuilding their 
country, which was ruined by nearly 
10 years of war in the 1940's. 

The Greeks today are bubbling 
over with that same energy which 
made their ancestors the No. 1 peo- 
ple of Europe. Twenty-three cen- 
turies ago the greatest thinkers, ar- 
tists, writers, and scientists in the 
world were Greeks. The plays and 
other books they wrote are still read 
today. People come from all over the 
world to see the beautiful buildings 
—now mostly in ruins—built by the 
ancient Greeks. 

Greece is a dry and rocky penin- 
sula, split up by mountain ranges. 


The ancient Greek cities, separated 
by these mountain walls, became 
little independent countries. Athens 
and Sparta were the most powerful. 

Today all Greece is one single 
nation. But the mountains still make 
it hard to get from place to place. 
There are few good roads and rail- 
ways. The Greeks do a good deal of 
their traveling by boat. Their coun- 
try is like a bony hand with fingers 
spread apart. Boats can sail far up 
the bays between the “fingers.” And 
about a quarter of Greece’s territory 
is made up of islands. 

The sea helps the Greeks make a 
living. From the many good harbors, 
hundreds of freight ships sail to 
carry goods all over the world. 
Thousands of fishermen put out to 
sea in smaller boats. 

The Greeks need all the money 
they can earn from the sea. They 
have few industries—no oil—no coal 
—no iron ore. Their land is poor. 
Barren mountains cover so much of 
the country that only about a quar- 
ter of the land can be used for farm- 
ing. And much of this farm land is 
rocky. The soil is thin. In many 
places floods have washed most of 
the soil away. In other places not 
enough rain falls for crops to grow. 

Most of the farms are small. Many 
farmers use wooden tools made. by 
hand. Oxen, not tractors, pull the 
plows. Hand sickles are the usual 
tools for cutting the wheat harvest. 


The main wheat-growing region of 
Greece lies in the north. (See Kas- 
siany’s story on next page.) There 
summers are warm and dry, winters 
cold and wet. Wheat grows well in 
this climate. 

In southern Greece, by the shores 
of the Mediterranean, the climate is 
much warmer. Here the farmers 
raise figs, almonds, grapes, and citrus 
fruits. 

The most widely grown crop in 
Greece is the olive. Olive trees are 
easy to raise. Their long roots cling 
fast in thin soil where other plants 
cannot take hold. Olive oil for cook- 
ing is one of Greece’s main exports. 
The Greeks feed the meat of the 
olive to livestock, and use olive oil 
as we would use butter. 

Butter is rare, for the Greeks do 
not have enough pasture land to 
feed many cows. But they raise mil- 
lions of sheep and goats, which can 
find food on the barren mountain- 
sides. 


STRUCK BY WAR 

Greece was never a rich country— 
and war has made matters worse. In 
1940, during World War II, Italian 
soldiers invaded the little country. 
The gallant Greeks drove the Italians 
back. But then troops of Italy’s ally, 
Germany, swept into Greece. Ger- 
man planes smashed bridges and 
roads and railways. Within a few 
days the Germans conquered the 
country. Under their rule many 
Greeks almost starved to death. 

Three years later British soldiers 
landed in Greece and drove the Ger- 
mans out. In 1946 fresh trouble 
started. Greek Conimunists started a 
civil war and tried to take over the 
country. The Greek Reds were 
helped by the Communist nations on 
Greece’s northern borders: Albania, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 

What if the Communists had cap- 
tured Greece? That might have 
been a disaster for the free world. 


Though Greece is small, it occupies’ 


an important position on the Medi- 
terranean Sea. From Greece, the 
Communists might have gone on to 
conquer Turkey and other countries 
in the Middle East. 

Uncle Sam was determined to 
prevent this. In 1947 President Harry 
Truman asked Congress to help 
Greece keep her freedom. Soon 
U. S. arms and money began to flow 
into Greece. By October, 1949, the 
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Communist rebel armies were de- 
feated. After 10 years of nearly con- 
tinuous fighting Greece at last found 






in herself at peace. 

But those years of fighting had 
2 caused great ruin. Many towns and 
is villages were smashed. Others were 
rs cut off from the outside world, be- 
1s cause roads and railways had been 


destroyed. Sunken ships blocked the 


n country’s harbors. Thousands of 
e houses were just heaps of rubble*. 
g Grimly the Greeks set to work to 
is rebuild their country. They got 
(. plenty of help from the U. S. In the 
; past 10 years we have sent about two 
e billion dollars worth of aid to the 
il Greeks. 


What have the Greeks accom- 
0 plished? The answer is “plenty.” 
0 They have rebuilt about 4,000 miles 
. of roads and 400 miles of rail tracks 
" and more than 200 bridges. They 
‘ have repaired their harbors and air- 
fields and built some new ones. They 
have put up more than 40,000 
houses. 

The Greeks have also built new 
factories, and hydroelectric plants to 
provide power to run them. They 
have dug mines to get bauxite* and 
nickel and lead. They have repaired 


* Word pronounced or defined on p. 14. 








GREECE AT A GLANCE 


Area: 51,246 sq. miles (about the 
size of New York State). 


Population: Just under 8,000,- 
000. 


Government: Greece has a king, 
but a parliament elected by the 
people makes the laws. The prime 
minister must have the support of 
the parliament to remain in office. 


Manufactures: Greece’s main 
manufactured products are textiles 
and chemicals. 





their shattered farms, and are now 
producing more than twice as much 
food as they were at the end of 
World War II. They have plowed 
new land for farms. They have irri- 
gated land which was once too bar- 
ren to grow crops. 

With help from U.N. farming ex- 
perts, Greek farmers are also bring- 
ing their farms up-to-date. One 
piece of new equipment they're us- 
ing was designed by an American 
especially for Greece. It is a horse- 
drawn sled with many gadgets 
which can cut weeds, plant seed, 
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and cultivate growing crops. Nick- 
named the “Greek wheel,” it costs 
only $16. 

In former times about one Greek 
in every seven had malaria each 
year. In bad years, half the popula- 
tion came down with this fever. But 
today the Greeks have nearly wiped 
out malaria. They have drained 
swamps where mosquitoes which 
spread malaria used to breed. Using 
DDT provided by the U. S., they 
have destroyed mosquitoes by the 
millions. Only a few thousand Greeks 
now suffer from malaria. 

With U. S. help the Greeks have 
also built up a strong army, a mod- 
ern air force, and a small navy. 
Tough Greek troops are helping to 
guard the eastern Mediterranean 
against any new Communist attack. 

Our word “democracy” comes 
from a Greek word—and from a 
Greek idea. The Greeks were the 
first people to rule themselves by the 
votes of all free citizens. Today the 
descendants of those ancient Greeks 
are helping the free world defend 
democracy against the Communists. 
The Greeks are strong enough to 
help us because—when they needed 


help to rebuild their country—the _ 
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U. S. gave it to them. 
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These three old enemies recently 
made a treaty of friendship. 
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Greece wants this British island. 


(Most of the people are of Greek descent.) 
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The sunny land of Greece—home of Europe's greatest civilization of ancient times—is making a comeback today. 


Map for Junior Scholastic by Dick Meyer 
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WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 





We Live in 


By KASSIANY KOROSIDOU 


Macedonia 


As told to John R. Arscott 


N MY village in Macedonia*, the 

houses are built of bricks made of 
mud mixed with weeds and dried in 
the sun. We keep chickens in the 
lower part of our house. My mother, 
brother, sister, and I live in the upper 
part, which is painted bright blue. 
We. have two rooms. We live in one 
room in the summer, and collect 
twigs and branches for firewood in 
the other one. In winter we move 
into the second room and burn the 
firewood to try to keep warm. 

We have no rugs. Our only furni- 
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Athena Plastis tends her chickens. Farmers of her village 
learned scientific poultry raising under U. S.-aided project. 






ture is a bed, table, and a few chairs. 
For light, we burn kerosene in oil 
lamps. 

We do our cooking outside the 
house. The bread is baked in a stone 
oven. We hardly ever eat meat, but 
when we do have some, we roast it 
on a spit over a wood fire. 

My favorite food is yogurti, made 
from milk and cheese. We get the 
milk from our two cows. Before each 
meal, we say a little prayer. 

For washing clothes, we use a 
little stream that runs near our house. 


; 
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Photos courtesy MSA 








Kassiany at the well which provides 
the only drinking water in her village. 


Pigs, sheep, and goats wade in the 
stream. 

There are no roads in the village, 
but only wide, stony paths. Most of 
the villagers take little naps three 
times a day, after their meals. That's 
because they work so many hours 
every day. There is a big tree near 
the well. Many of the villagers gather 
under this tree to rest and gossip and 
exchange news. 

About 850 people live in the vil- 


Dinner bell at a summer camp run by Greek flour mill workers 
The boys and girls learn good health and citizenship habits. 
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lage, which is named Aloros*. There 
used to be more people here. But 
during the Greek civil war a few 
years ago, many of the villagers went 
to the cities and stayed there. 

My father was a soldier in the war 
against Italy in 1940. He died soon 
after he came home. Now my mother 
runs Our six-acre farm. Wheat is our 
main crop, but we grow only enough 
for ourselves to eat. 

Like the rest of the family, I would 
work in the fields from seven o'clock 
in the morning until early evening. 
This year, however, I am living away 
from home, at the Quaker Domestic 
Training School a few miles outside 
Salonika*. 

The girls at the school are between 
14 and 16. I am 14. 

We girls stay at the school for two 
years. We don’t have to pay to stay 
here. We get up at seven in the 
morning, and make our beds. Break- 
fast is at eight. Lunch is at twelve 
and supper at six. 


HOMEMAKING TRAINING 


The school trains us to run our 
own farms and homes. I enjoy wash- 
ing dishes, taking care of the house, 
and looking after babies. Caring for 
babies is one of the courses here. 
We have a real, live baby boy at the 
school and we keep him well and 
happy. I also study religion, biology, 
zoology, mathematics, home eco- 
nomics, modern Greek, and English. 

On Saturday mornings we clean 
our rooms and wash our clothes. In 
the afternoon we do folk dances and 
listen to church music. In the eve- 
ning we dance, act in plays, or watch 
movies. I think we've had three 
movies this year. I like to act in 
plays. 

Sunday is our most exciting day. 
We take long walks into Salonika. 
We wander along the quay* and 
look at the boats. In the morning and 
the evening we go to church. The 
services are held at the American 
Farm School, a boys’ school. The 
boys there are learning to be farmers, 
just as we are learning how to be 
housekeepers and mothers. We hard- 
ly ever see boys except when we go 
to church on Sundays. 

I would like to get letters from you 
but I don’t know much English so I 
may not be able to reply. My address 
ls: c/o the Quaker Domestic Train- 
ing School, Salonika, Greece. 





* Werd preneunced or defined on p. 14. 





By BASILIOS MAKIOS 


Y NAME would mean 
Makios” in your language. 

I live in Salonika, but I go to 
school outside the city. The name of 
my school is Anatolia College. Ana- 
tolia means “sunrise.” And _ that’s 
when I get up! 

I’m out of bed at 5:30 in the morn- 
ing. First I look over my lessons and 
then I have breakfast. I leave home 
at seven. It takes me 20 minutes by 
bus to get to school. 

We have five class periods in 
the morning. We eat lunch in the 
school dining room. Often we have 
bean soup or rice and spaghetti. 
I like them both very much. 

In the afternoons we have either 
two or three more classes. My favor- 
ite subjects are math, science, history, 
and English. Although Anatolia is 
called a college, it’s more like what 
you'd call a high school. When I 
graduate I want to go to America to 
study atomic science. 

Classes end about four o'clock. 
Then I play volleyball, basketball, or 
baseball. The most popular sport in 
Greece is soccer. But volleyball is my 
favorite game. 

I belong to my school choir and 
drama club. One play that we put 
on was a Greek translation of Where 
the Cross Is Made, by the American 
author, Eugene O'Neill. I enjoy go- 
ing to plays, but only a few compa- 
nies of actors come to Salonika. I go 
to movies about once a week. My 
favorite movies are English films. 

I am 15, and I live with my parents 
and two brothers. We have a large 
house with ceilings 12 feet high. 
A girl servant lives in the house and 
keeps it clean. I take care of the gar- 
den. We raise carnations, gardenias, 
and giant chrysanthemums, and a 
hundred different kinds of roses. I 
would rather spend my time with my 
roses than with girls. One of my roses 
is named the “President Hoover,” 
after a former President of your 
country. 

My father owns buses, and also 
trucks which carry goods between 
Salonika and the seaport of Kavalla*. 
I was born in Kavalla. At that port 


“Bill 






Bas os (right) with his mother and 
two brothers on roof of their house. 


tobacco grown in Greece is loaded 
on ships to be sent to other countries. 
Nearly everybody in Kavalla works 
for the tobacco industry. 

Last summer I spent two weeks in 
Kavalla, where I did a lot of swim- 
ming and sailing. Then I went on a 
trip round the famous towns of an- 
cient Greece. One of the places I 
visited * was Olympia, where the 
Olympic games were first held more 
than two thousand years ago. 

We have many holidays and cele- 
brations. March 25th is our “inde- 
pendence day.” On that day we cele- 
brate the winning of our freedom 
from the Turks in the year 1821. 
We have fireworks and huge parades 
with thousands of soldiers and tanks 
parading through the streets. 


FEBRUARY CARNIVAL 


Every February we have a carni- 
val, which lasts three weeks. Some 
people wear Greek national cos- 
tumes. Others dress up in the cos- 
tumes of other countries—for exam- 
ple, in Scottish kilts. In some large 
towns, statues are dressed up, flowers 
are scattered in the streets, and 
parades are held at night. 

Our greatest holiday is Easter. It 
falls in springtime, when the flowers 
are growing and the meadows are 
green. At Easter, lambs are cooked 
on spits out of doors, and people 
dance and sing around the lamb 
while it turns on the spit. The holi- 
day is a very gay one. 

I would like to receive letters from 
you. My address is: 182 Queen Olga 
Street, Thessaloniki, Greece. (Thes- 
saloniki is the Greek spelling of 
Salonika. ) 
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“School 
of 
Silence” 


AST spring I went to school in 18 

different countries—the U. S., and 
12 countries of Western Europe. I 
Hew the Atlantic with my parents 
and spent three months attending 
schools. In every school an English- 
speaking boy or girl was my desk- 
mate, and explained what was going 
on. 

Surprises came thick and fast. One 
of the strangest schools of all—for an 
American girl—was in Portugal, my 
first stop. This was an ancient mon- 
astery which has been turned into a 
Roman Catholic girls’ school, the 
Institute de Odivelas. For half the 
day—10 in the evening until 10 in the 
morning—the girls aren’t allowed to 
talk. Not a single word can be said 
between evening prayers and the 
end of the first class next day! 

These weren't the only surprises. 
I learned that Portuguese boys and 
girls never attend the same school 
until they're 16 years old. And they 
never go on dates without an older 
person along—even if they're en- 
gaged to be married. 

But that doesn’t mean girls. and 


boys aren't interested in each other. 
“It's not uncommon to see a boy in 





Shi Maria reminds Francle that talking 
is not allowed during the night hours. 





As her plane nears Lisbon, Francie 
looks over a booklet about Portugal. 


the street calling or talking quietly 
to some girl in an upstairs window 
of her home,” I was told. 

And when I was taken to a wed- 
ding dinner, a dozen Portuguese 
young men swarmed around me. 
“Are you marriageable?” was the first 
thing they wanted to know. “May we 
each have a turn standing beside 
you—and feeding you wedding cake 
for luck?” 

At the Institute de Odivelas, the 
girls don’t have much chance to see 
boys. They live right at the school 
most of the year, and discipline is 
strict. The girls are very busy, too. 
They study until eight o'clock every 
night. 

All the girls wear black and white 
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FRANCTE’S 
SCHOOLMATES 
OVERSEAS: 


No. 1 in a series in which Frances Huffman, 13, 
of Massillon, O., tells about attending school 
in a dozen European countries last spring. 


checked jumpers over long-sleeved 
white cotton blouses. For dress-up, 
they have a brown uniform and a 
flat, wide-brimmed hat with perky 
bright feathers. 

Portuguese girls are more respect- 
ful toward their teachers than Ameri- 
can children. And they never chew 
gum, because moving your jaws in 
public is considered bad manners. 

Religious and moral education are 
part of the program. In the home- 
making course, the class took care of 
four babies from poor homes nearby. 
The mothers take the babies home 
each night. 

The girls treated me like an im- 
portant guest. They stood aside so 
that I could walk through doors first. 
When I tried to peel an orange with 
a knife and fork, as the Portuguese 
do, I got orange all over myself and 
the table. The girls laughed, but they 
understood what was wrong and 
showed me the right way. 

During the five days I was there 
the girls made a doll dressed exactly 
like the girls at the school. They gave 
me the doll when I left—and in its 
pocket was a farewell note with their 
good wishes. 





At Estoril, Portugal, Francie made friends with Portuguese army boys on their 


way to town. They were shy—but gave her a lift in their one-mule-power cart. 
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DU PONT 
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a. French general who aided 
American Revolution 

b. Inventor of dynamite 

c. Teacher of M. Eleuthére 
I. du Pont 


a. Flasks 
te b. Beakers A 
» c. Retorts ‘ 
Answers: 


. (c) The famed French scientist A. L. Lavoisier, who taught chem- 


istry to young E. I. du Pont de Nemours, founder of the Du Pont 
Company. Many young men are inspired by their teachers 
to do important work in science. Opportunities are still avail- 
able—even more plentiful than ever—and teachers are always 
ready to advise young men about science. Pick your field early 
and follow it with enthusiasm. 


. (c) This is titanium dioxide, which is used as a pigment in the 


manufacture of paint, paper, rubber, and other products. 
Though titanium dioxide comes from one of the blackest min- 
erals known, chemical science makes it white as snow. Du Pont 
chemists found it a challenge to purify this useful material, and 
make it available in large quantities. 


. (b) Beakers in various sizes and shapes can be found in every 
chemical laboratory. Many of our most interesting and useful 
new products—drugs, new fibers, dyes and countless others— 
started life in a beaker under the watchful eye of a young 
scientist investigating the unknown. 


a. Pasteurization of milk 
b. Neoprene latex blending 
c. Paint manufacture 


What's the 


Right Answer? 





a. Powdered snow 
b. Uranium ore 
c. Titanium dioxide 





a. Fly’s wing 
b, Bamboo sprouts 
c. Pig skin 


4. (b) This is a blending tank used in the manufacture of neoprene 
chemical rubber. The milky-looking material is known as 
“latex.” It is treated chemically in another step to give the final 
product, neoprene. This useful synthetic rubber was discovered 
through a research program w hich Du Pont started in 1927. 


5. (a) Photograph of a fly’s wing, 2500 times actual size, taken 
with an electron microscope. Scientists using complicated 
equipment like the electron microscope must plan their re- 
search work carefully. If you’d like to be a scientist or an engi- 
neer, make your plans carefully in advance—as the scientist 
does. Take all the courses you can in science, but don’t over- 
look math and English. Both of these are important for success 
in scientific careers. 


REG. U.S. PaT.OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . .. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
WATCH ““CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” ON TELEVISION 
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T two hundred feet the rescue plane 
plunged out of the rainstorm and 
leveled out over the tossing ocean 
below. Brady glanced at his co-pilot’s 
worried face and wondered for the 
hundredth time in as many miles if 
he had the right to risk the lives of his 
men any longer. The PBY crew still had 
over a hundred miles to go before 
they reached the crash area where a 
C-54 en route to Honolulu had gone 
down two hours before. With every 
change of wind, with every change in 
course, the difficulties of navigating 
back to their base at Attila Atoll grew. 
Ahead whitecaps tossed restlessly. A 
mile away another line of rain squalls 
sat motionless under towering cumulus 
clouds. 

Five minutes later water flooded the 
windshield, and rain pounded down 
on the wings and fuselage. The plane 
broke. out of the squall, diving toward 
the water less than 300 feet below. 

Brady felt someone yank at his 
flight suit. From the doorway to the 


PILOT’S 
CHOICE 


By HUNT MILLER 


radio compartment the radioman was 
shouting up at him: “The radio re- 
ceiver just went out. We can’t contact 
the base.” 

Brady looked down. “Better get it 
fixed. We're going to need it.” 

Somewhere ahead a yellow life raft 
might still be afloat. But behind them, 
Brady knew, the storm was moving in 
on the base at Attila, waves starting 
to pound against the horseshoe reef 
that fringed the tiny atoll. Brady turned 
to Tyler, his co-pilot. 

“How far off course do you think 
we are?” Brady asked. 

Tyler checked the map on the pad 
on his knee. “About fifty miles north, 
I figure.” 


ee en aa 
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The position was still a guess. A 
fifty-mile error now might be a hun- 
dred miles by the time they reached 
the location of the crash. And he had 
the lives of everyone aboard to think 
about. For a minute he hesitated, but 
ahead the ocean looked smoother. 

“We'd better plot a new heading to 
the rescue area,” he said. 

An hour later they were over the 
crash area. The ocean stretched flatly 
in every direction. The first leg of 
their square search pattern lasted for 
ten minutes. Every eye in the P-Boat 
strained against the vacant grayness, 
looking for a ten-foot yellow life raft 
somewhere below. They turned for the 
second leg, then the third, and the 
fourth, each time lengthening the 
perimeter*. Four hours of gas left—it 
would take at least three hours to 
buck their way back to the base, About 
enough gas for two more legs. 

Brady settled back in his seat. It was 
almost over. They'd done their job, 
made the search. Nobody could have 
done more. Brady reached back of the 
seat and grabbed his heavy flight 
jacket. Getting colder out, he thought. 
He looked down at the ocean below, 
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Drawn for Junior Scholastic by Charles Beek 
Brady had to decide: Should he risk the lives of his whele crew—or leave the men en the raft te perish in the storm? 














at the foam churned up by the wind, 
and shivered. Then he glanced ahead 
as Tyler banked the plane into the 
final leg of the search. 

A sudden red glow reached up to 
the gray sky for a minute before it 
snuffed out. Brady stiffened in his seat. 
It could be only one thing—a Very 
shell*. He took over the controls and 
headed for the spot, angling toward the 
sea. At fifty feet the ocean’s surface 
was restless. Long, rolling swells moved 
under the wind-driven waves on the 
surface. 

The plane passed over the raft be- 
fore the men in the after-station spotted 
it, One man sat on the raft and waved 
weakly as the plane circled. Another 
man lay motionless, face: down. 

Brady, ready to give the order for 
a drop of supplies and a raft, stopped. 
Supplies and another raft wouldn't help 
much. Brady circled lower, At fifteen 
feet the waves reached up and licked 
the hull of the seaplane. Brady felt the 
crew waiting. 

It was his decision, his responsi- 
bility. There wasn’t a man alive who 
would blame him for dropping what 
supplies he could and returning to the 
base to report the raft’s position. A 
ship could be here within twenty-four 
hours to pick up the survivors. There 
were five men in his crew. What right 
had he to risk an open-sea landing? 

Brady felt his skin tighten and the 
cold sink through his flight jacket. It 
would be tough to land the plane 
safely in the angry water below. And 
with two more men weighing down 
the plane, it would be even tougher 
making the takeoff. In weather like 
this it was almost impossible. Too many 
things could go wrong. 


H: looked at the raft again. The man 
below waved uncertainly. As Brady 
watched, water poured over the raft, 
and the man dropped his hand to hold 
on. Brady knew the answer then. It 
seemed as if he’d known it all along, 
only he had been afraid to admit it. 
Two men were in the ocean below in 
a raft. Two men who didn't have a 
chance against the approaching storm. 
He had to help them—there was no 
choice. Brady felt the chill of the cold 
ocean spray as he signaled for Floats 
Down. 

The plane dropped onto the ocean 
with an agonizing jolt. 

Tyler unfastened his safety belt and 
crawled aft® with the line. The plane 
shuddered as a wave swept against 
the cockpit. In the navigator’s compart- 
ment the radioman and the two me- 
chanics were ankle deep in water, 
trying to plug the leaks in the hull 





* Word pronounced or defined on p. 14. 


ABOUT THIS STORY 


The setting for this story is the facific 
Ocean, southwest of Hawaii Johnston Island 
is about 715 miles southwest of Honolulu). 
An atoll is a coral island -ousisting of a 
reef wholly or partly surrounding a small 
area of salt water called a lagoon. A sea- 
plane, such as a PBY, can easily land and 
take off on the quiet water of a lagoon. 
The quotation referred to at the end of the 
story is from the 17th century writer, John 
Donne: “No man is an tland, intire of it- 
selfe.’’ 





where a line of rivets had come loose. 
Brady heard the faint report of the 
gun and saw the line fly out to the raft. 

Another wave washed across the 
cabin, and the port engine started to 
spit. Brady jiggled the throttle until it 
sputtered and held, Aft, the putt-putt 
worked steadily, but the water was 
still rising. Looking back, Brady saw 
Tyler drag the second man out of the 
raft and slam the after-station blister. 

Tyler scrambled into the cockpit. 
His clothes were plastered to his body. 
His hand reached for the throttles. 

“Men aboard?” Brady asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Let’s go.” 

Brady felt the plane settle in the 
water as Tyler jammed the throttles 
forward. The plane plunged through 
one wave. Then a rolling wall of water 
hit it sideways, and the PBY stopped 
dead. Now seven men were floating 
in the water instead of just two. 

Outside, the water was almost up 
to Brady’s cockpit window. In the 
navigation station it had reached the 
boardwalk. Brady looked back. The 
men were watching him. He looked at 
Tyler. Tyler sat stiffly on his seat, his 
face white, his eyes fixed on the gray 
waves breaking low over the bow. A 
trickle of water edged in the cockpit 
window, and the bow sunk 
Brady grabbed the wheel. 

“Come on, Tyler. Throttle.” 

The first two waves were light. Then 
Brady saw the rolling swell moving 
down on them, and he felt a chill of 
terror. Almost instinctively he skidded 
the plane around until it paralleled the 
swell. 


lower. 


The swell started to move out from 
underneath, but Brady turned the 
plane until the bow hung over the 
edge of the crest, the hull splitting the 
roll of water. The controls started to 
respond as the plane picked up speed, 
riding the wave. The bow lifted higher 
in the water. Then a cross-current hit 
the swell, and the plane was thrown 
into the air. It hung heavily above the 
water for a minute before Brady 
leveled out and started the slow climb 
to safety, 

At three hundred feet Brady handed 


the controls over to Tyler. Brady sank 
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back in his seat, conscious for the first 
time of the ache in his legs, the wet 
flight jacket on his back. He shivered 
and forced himself to stop thinking 
about the icy water below, about how 
they almost hadn’t made it. Wearily 
he squeezed down from the cockpit. 
After he checked on the survivors the 
job would be done— 

Aft, one of the survivors was lving 
on a bunk, covered with a_ blanket. 
The other man was lifting a cup of cof- 
fee to trembling lips. 

“Thanks, Lieutenant,” he said. “Glad 
you made it.” 

“Yeah. I’m glad we all made it, Your 
buddy all right?” 

“He’s starting to come around.” 

“We've got a corpsman back at the 
base. We'll hit Attila in about three 
hours.” 

“Where did you say?” 

“Why—our base—Attila Atoll.” 


= man stared at Brady. “You. . 
you didn’t get the message from base 
radio?” 

“Message?” : 

“They've been calling for the last 
hour, A tidal wave hit Attila—the base 
is under water. Your relief crew barely 
made it off in time.” 

“Our radio’s been out.” Brady then 
straightened and looked at the man. 
“But . but how did you get the 
message?” : 

“We picked it up on the emergency 
set in the raft. Guess we’re paying our 
way this trip.” 

Brad¥ turned and hauled himself 
back into the cockpit. “Give me the 
map,” he told Tyler. “We're heading 
tor Johnston.” 

Brady sat in his seat and stared at 
the map—at the little dot marked Attila. 
If he’d called off the search, the men 
now safe in back would still be below, 
helpless in the raft. He and his crew 
would be circling the area that used 
to be Attila Atoll—circling without a 
radio. Only there would be no base— 
just the same gray ocean that was be- 
low them now. In an hour they'd have 
had no gas to go to an alternate base. 
They'd have searched for Attila until 
their plane ran out of gas—then plunged 
into the ocean. 

Now there was enough fuel left to 
get to Johnston Island, all because the 
men they'd saved had happened to pick 
up a message. Brady wondered, re- 
membered something he’d read once. 
Not about flying, but about men and 
their need for each other. Something 
about no man being an island. 


Reprinted by permission of Willis Kings- 
ley Wing. Reprinted from This Week 
Magazine, copyright 1954 by United 
Newspapers Magazine Corporation. 











WORDS TO THE WISE 


WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


hospital. A long time ago your 
friends might have envied you if you 
went to a hospital. Today they would 
send you sympathy cards and flow- 
ers. Here’s why. 

The meaning of hospital has 
changed. This word comes from the 
Latin word hospes, which meant 
“guest” and also “host.” When the 
word hospital was first used, it 
meant a kind of inn, a place for 
fun and rest. During the Middle 
Ages, hospital came to mean a place 
used by the Knights Hospitallers of 
Jerusalem. These Knights were mili- 
tary monks who took care of poor 
pilgrims coming into the Holy Land. 
Our modern meaning of hospital 
comes from their use of the word. 
So today a hospital is a place where 
the sick go to be cared for. 


It’s Your Move 


There are several other English 
words that come from hospes. But 
sometimes the spelling has been 
changed a little. In some words the 





“p” or “sp” has disappeared. The 
French often left these letters out, 
and the English kept the French 
form in these words. 

In the list below write in the blank 
space before each word in Column 
I, the number of the correct defi- 
nition from Column II. 


Column 1 
a. hospitality 
__b. hospitalize 
—__c. hostage 
__d. host 
—_e. hotel 
Column II 
1. person given to an enemy as a 
pledge 
. place where travelers may stay 
. generous entertainment of guests 
. person who entertains others 
. send to the hospital for medical 
care 
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STARRED + WORDS 


Words starred (*) in this issue are defined 
or pronounced here. 


aft (AFT; a as in “at”). Adjective 
describing the rear part of a ship. 

bauxite (BOKS-ite; o as in “orb”). 
Noun. Ore used to make aluminum. 

perimeter (peh-RIM-ih-ter). Noun. 
The boundary of any land or water area, 
or of a figure drawn on a flat surface. 

quay (KEE). Noun. A landing place, 
usually built of stone, beside a river or 
the sea, where ships are loaded and 
unloaded. 

rubble (RUB’l). Noun. A mass of 
rough stones, bricks, and other loose, 
broken pieces. 

Very (rhymes with “merry”) shell. 
Noun. A shell fired from a special gun 
as a signal. When the shell explodes it 
gives off red and green lights. Ships 
and planes often carry Very guns to use 
in case of accident for signaling to 
rescue parties. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Aloros (al-OR-ohs; a as in “at”). 
Kavalla (ka-VAL-a; first and last a’s 


as in “at”; middle a as in “sofa”). 
Macedonia (mas-eh-DOH-nih-a; first 
a as in “at”; last a as in “sofa”). 


Salonika (sal-oh-NEE-ka; first a as in 
“at”; last a as in “sofa”). 








Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 





WASHING DAY. By Richard Forsch, 
Black-Foxe Mil. Inst., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Junior Writers 





Do you like to write? Send your, 


poems, essays, and stories to: Junior 
Writers, Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Contribu- 
tions should include your name, grade, 
school, and your teacher’s signature. 
Do not send in contributions written 
by anyone else. This column is for the 
work of Junior Scholastic readers only. 


Once | Had a Fairy 


Once I had a fairy 
So very long ago, 

A fairy that I thought 
Would never, never grow. 


She didn’t eat so very much 
Not half as much as me; 

A leaflet for her little plate 
A dewdrop for her tea. 


And when she'd finished eating 
And talked to us and read, 

She put on her little nighty 
And climbed into her bed. 


Her bed was a little match box 
All covered with silk and lace. 

And she lay there and dreamed all night 
With a smile on her little face. 


Of course my fairy isn’t real 
Just make believe you know, 
But I still believe in fairies 
That never, never, grow. 
Sara Hinton, Grade 7 


Collierville (Tenn.) School 
Teacher, Mrs. Joe S$. Alexander 


John Henry 


When John Henry was a little baby, 
Sitting on his mother’s knee, 
He said, “The Big Bend Tunnel on the 
C. & O. Road 
Is going to be the death of me.” 


Then when John Henry was seven 
years old, 
Holding to his father’s hand, 
He said, “If I live until I’m twenty-one 
I’m going to be a steel drivin’ man.” 


When he was twenty-one years of age, 
He could drive steel better than any 
man. 
He could drive it down into the ground 
More than any man could stand. 


Then John Henry got sick, one day, 
And he had to go to bed. 

Everybody thought he was done for 
But he still lingered on, instead. 


When John Henry was called away 
People came to see, from East and 
West. 
He was one well remembered 
Because in steel driving, he was the 
best. 


Grace Henderson, Grade 8 
Marysville (Mich.) Jr. H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Mary C. Erickson 
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Right “This Way 








From a girl at Post Intermediate, De- 
troit, Mich., comes this question: 


school 
home- 
out? 


Is is all right to go out on 
nights, if you’ve finished your 
work? How late should you stay 


No one but you and your parents can 
actually decide what’s “all right” for 
you. But generally speaking, going out 
on school nights should be held to a 
minimum. Most teachers plan their 
schedules so that some homework must 
be done each evening. Most doctors 
agree that teen-age boys and girls need 
about nine hours’ sleep a night. The 
result? Not too many hours left in the 
day! 

If you've noticed, most school affairs 
are slated for Friday or Saturday nights. 
If something important does come up in 
the middle of the week, maybe you and 
Mom and Dad can work out an arrange- 
ment for attending—with an early cur- 
few. Otherwise, you'd better stick to 
those week ends. It really isn’t much fun 
to go through a school day seven- 
eighths asleep! 


A girl from Montrose School, Terre 
Haute, Ind., writes: 


Is it all right for a girl to call a boy 
on the phone? 


If a girl has a definite reason for 
calling a boy, that’s fine. But make sure 
i's a reason, not an excuse! Boys like 
ta feel that they’re doing the chasing. 
One way to lose a boy’s interest fast is 
to shower him with phone calls and 
flimsy excuses for calling. 

Of course, it’s quite all right to call a 
boy to invite him to a party or a club 
meeting. But he'll be suspicious of too 
many calls about homework! If you 
must call him about something, come to 
the point quickly and then hang up. 


A girl from Fresno, Calif., wants to 
know: 


If you're invited to a party and you 
don’t know anyone there, what should 
you do? 

If your hostess is on the ball, she'll 
probably take over and introduce you 
all the way around. If she doesn’t, don’t 
hesitate to walk up to the people nearest 
you and introduce yourself. In turn 
they'll introduce you to others. 

If, as the evening passes, you still feel 


like a third thumb, tell your hostess 


that there are still some people you 
haven’t met. She hasn’t meant to neglect 
you~she’s just a mighty busy person at 
moment! 
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The perfected ball pen. s Smart, streamlined, 
Retractable. Satin-finish #2 retractable. Luxurious 





Giltone trim. Giltone metal. 
Red, green, grey (4 
or black barrel. 

incl. extra refill 


Why pay more for a Ball, Pon 2 


No other ball pen at any price has 
all the features of Wearever Ball Pens. 


WEAREVER} 


FS oh. ER oe me 


for feature — before you spend your _— 
. e Permanent instant-dry ink. 
e Every cartridge pre-tested. 
e Recommended by bankers, 
teachers, students. 
blue, black, red, green. 


SION. CSE 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
BALL PENS 
MECHANICAL PENCILS 







mpare —featu 
pe smudge, transfer or fade. 
e Longer-lasting ink supply. 
% =~ Point always clean. 
» Washes off clothes. 















% e Refills 25¢ each, in Largs 
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Weaneser tiandiyle Ball Pon 
Sized for pocket or 
purse. A little beauty. 


Weanever Flipit, Ball Pon 


Novel yet practical. Flip 
peg at top down to write, 





Handsome, back to retract. 
handy, 9 Sensationally 
retractable. ae 
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} David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, N. J., 
, Prices higher in Canada. 
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NEW MOVIES 


WAM Tops, don’t miss. 
Mi Fair. 


iA “Good. 
“Save your money. 


wwe SIGN OF THE PAGAN (Uni- 
versal-International). Fifteen hundred 
years ago, the civilized world trembled 
at the name of Attila the Hun. As 
played by Jack Palance, Attila seems 
curiously gentle and refined. 

Attila spread his terror because of a 
quarrel between Rome and Constan- 
tinople, the two strongholds of early 
Christianity. The film makes this very 
clear. But it tinkers seriously with his- 
tory when it comes to Jeff Chandler. 
Jeff plays Marcian, the son of a Roman 


shoemaker who winds up ruling the 
Empire. The story has him running 
back and forth between the two capitals 
like a super-messenger boy. Still, it’s an 
exciting, colorful pageant. 


wwe GREEN FIRE (MGM). Beauti- 
ful Grace Kelly is in so many pictures 
she must make them in her sleep! This 
time she’s running a coffee plantation 
in Colombia. Stewart Granger, pros- 
pecting for emeralds, steals her work- 
ers, her brother, and—eventually—her 
heart. Plenty of wide-screen action in 
this one. Thieving desperadoes, floods, 
and avalanches keep Granger on the 
jump. The incidental background shots 
of how coffee is grown and processed 
are unusually interesting. 
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TO REMEMBER IN 


America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


W. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY 
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AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Put yourself 
|] in this merry 
Teen -Topics whirl 


Popularity + Beauty + Smooth Manners 
Hobbies + Parties + Things to Make and Things to Do 


Fashion Tips 


Give yourself the fun of Judy’s TEEN.TOPICS every 
other month — for only 25¢ a year. Six big issues 
of exciting ideas to try out — news of what 

other teen-agers are doing — plus Judy’s tips _— 
on poise and popularity. A quarter ‘ 
WSN couldn’t buy you more — so mail 


VG ‘ 25¢ and the coupon today! Z 
S ' GZ 











Judy's TEEN-TOPICS, Dept. P-113, Dennison 
Framingham, Mass 


25¢ enclosed for | year's subscription (6 issues) 





Name 


Street 


eee aan State 














Behind the Times 


Dad: “Jimmy, why don’t you wash 
your face? I can see what you had for 
breakfast this morning.” 

Jimmy: “What was it?” 

Dad: “Eggs.” 

Jimmy: “No, that was yesterday!” 


Janet Brandwein. Br Mawr School, Chicago, Til 


Water, Water! 


Sue: “Some people thirst after fame; 
some after knowledge; and some after 
money.” 

Ted: “I know something all people 
thirst after.” 

Sue: “What's that?” 

Ted: “Salted peanuts.” 

Jane ti PG 


Chambertai Sc he 4 ur Me 


Business Is Good 
“Believe it or not, but when I see 
red I’m happy.” 
“How’s that?” 


“T sell sunburn remedy.” 
Helen Woodward, Honevbrook (Pa H.8 


Mad Hatter 
Beverly: “The first thing Mary did 
with her inheritance was to buy a dozen 
new hats.” 
Sandy: “Ah! I was afraid the money 


would go to her head.” 
Rov Halverson, South Jr. H. S Everett, Wash 


No Blow 
Lou: “My car has an_ indifferent 
horn.” 
Sue: “What kind of a horn is that?” 


Lou: “It just doesn’t give a hoot! 
Avis Jean St. Martin, Grand Prairie School, Albany, Ore. 


Joke of the Week 


Joan: “Has your baby brother 
learned to talk yet?” 
Pete: “Sure. Now we're trying to 
teach him to keep quiet.” 
Judith Halak, Wilson School, Little Ferry, N. J 





Let Your Parents 
Enjoy Junior Scholastic 


Parents, too, enjoy reading Junior 
Scholastic. We know this because 
parents have written us and so have 
many boys and girls whose parents 
regularly read Junior Scholastic. So, 
if you have not been taking home 
your copies, why not do so? Parents 
are usually interested in the ma- 
terials approved for school use, and 
will be especially interested in 
Junior Scholastic because there is 
so much entertaining reading in it. 

Also, if your parents put up the 
subscription price, they will appre- 
ciate seeing how much you get for 
their money. 
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PRESIDENTIAL -= 


QUIZ- 
WORD 


This President, who 
was in office for a 
shorter time than any 
other, was born on 
Feb. 9, 1773. Defini- 
tions morked by aster- 
isk (*) tell you more 



















































































about him. 
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1. Short cheer. 
* 4. His — — — was the father of another 
President (1889-93). 


A LIFELONG HOBBY 
FOR EVERY BOY — 
EVERY DAD! 








Now...Develop & Enlarge 
your own pictures with an 


fr KIT 


EASY — FUN — INEXPENSIVE 
See FR Kits wherever cameras are sold. 
For FREE booklet, write 
if THE FR CORPORATION 
~ 957 Brook Ave., N.Y. 51, N.Y 








CATALOG 
WITH 










NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 


For the first time — sensational pictures 
; of your favorite movie stars in professional 
high gloss finish. Special super-duper offer: 


20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 
FR t CATALOG with 416 PICTURES 
OF STARS with your order 


DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. Dé 
Bex 947, Church St. Annex, New York 8, N.Y. 





Movie star, — — — — Hayworth. 
This President belonged to the 
party. 
10. Ward off (rhymes with “assert” ). 
*12. Tombine this number with 23 Down 
to find out how long he stayed in 
office. 
13. Northeast (abbrev.). 
14. Decay. 
16. Trade-mark (abbrev.). 
17. Prefix meaning “three” as in 
“. — — ple.” 
19. Suffix which forms numbers such as 
“twenti — — —” and “forti — — —.” 


21. lam; he — -. 


°22. In 1828 he was appointed minister to 
— — lombia. 

23. Sound made by a cow. 

24. Universal Military Training (abbrev.). 

26. Leave. 

27. A borrowed name is a — — — de plume 
(French for “name” ). 

29. Year (abbrev.). 

°31. He was elected on the four-word 
slogan, “Tippecanoe — — — (25 
Down), too.” 

33. Sacred song or poem in the Bible. 

35. You do it with a spoon when you cook. 

$37. You see with these. 

38. This lays eggs. 


39. Belonging to a woman. 


1. Metal bolt used to hold two pieces of 
wood or metal together. 
2. Had food. 
. William Henry 
President of the United States in 1841 
4. Southwest (abbrev.). 


, 


* 5. — —i —, state where he was living 
when elected President. 
* 6. He was the — — —— — President 
of the United States. 
* 7. He — —— unsuccessfully for the 
Presidency in 1836. 
9. Jewel. 


11. Towards. 

5. He defeated the Indian leader, 

. at the battle of 
Tippecanoe (1811). 

8. ——— de Janeiro. 

0. Male cat. 

3. Twelve each year. 

5 


. He was elected on the four-word 
slogan, “Tippecanoe (31 Across ) 
—----- , too” (name of Vice- 
President in his administration ). 


26. Cars use it. 

28. Word used to indicate the number of 
a musical work (abbrev.). 

30. Reams (abbrev.). 

*32. He was the first President to — — — 
in office. 

34. Affirmative vote. 

36. Registered Nurse (abbrev.). 


Answers this week in Teacher's Guide; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to Jan. 19th Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-War; 4-F.D.R.; 7-Hyde; 9- 
Four; 11-Ye; 12-R.F.; 14-ere; ;15-para; 17-an; 
18-Roosevelt; 2l-or; 22-Eton; 23-age; 25-si; 
26-a.b.; 28-Navy; 30-Deal; 32-N.E.D.; 33-lad. 

DOWN: 1-why; 2-aye; 3-rd.; 4-ff.; 5-doe; 
6-rural; 8-erase; 10-rent; 13-frets; 15-po; 16- 
avoid; 18-roan; 19-organ; 20-en; 24-Eve; 26- 
A.A.A.; 27-old; 29-yd.;; 31-E). 
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Copr. 1955 by United Feature Syndicate, inc 
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MEALS /'M 

ROMANTIC DEAR, AS . 

ABOUT— NOT LONG AS 
YOU HAVE 


HERIT) 


MESSY HAIRY! 








WAIT/T-USE MY 
WILDROOT CREAM- 
OIL, WHICH KEEPS 
HAIR NEAT-AND 
«5 /GHI- NATURAL! - 





Hh -SOBN- 
YOU'RE RIGHTS! ("HE'S 


GET WiLDRO prea 
CHARLI ’ 


NAME 1S 
w MISS 
| PIMPLETON:) 













HAIR THE NATURAL WAY F 
ABSOLUTELY NON- 

ALCOHOLIC. WITH ONLY 
NATURAL INGREDIENTS! 
BUY AMERICA’S 














Sending for Stamps? 


Echalnati, 


accept stamp advertisements 
only from pont ic and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” oo has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
our letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any conlee who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an ee Poy _in Scholastic Magazines | is urged 
to appeal to ti ti po 











itor, 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. 


225 STAMPS 10¢ 





THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO IScf ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO.. Camden 75, New York 








FREE-U.S. STAMPS 


U. S. 1943 Bi-Colored Fiag of 
Occupied Nations (as illustrated) 
Airmails, Commemoratives, Reg- 










ular Issues, included in this col. 
lection of 25 selected, all differ- 
ent, genuine U. S. Stamps. PLUS VALUABLE U. S. 
$5.00 STAMP. Everything for 10¢ to cover mailing 
expenses. Approvals included. Act at once. 
WILLETT CO. P.O. BOX 511 

ecm 909, Port Chester, N. Y. 











‘Rare Octagonal (eight | sided) 

stamp, giant Triangle. gor- 

geous Diamond, also mam- 
moth and midget stamps to foreign approval 
buyers. Premiums with purchases including 
Seott’s international $7.00 album and the latest 
Scott Stamp Catalogues. 


PLYMOUTH, Dept. A24, BELL, CALIFORNIA 


153 ALL DIFFERENT 
Zeppelins, Semipostals C 
3 og Ey Be 


approvals included. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown §S- 510, N v 


STAMP COLLECTION FREE! 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri- 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, So. 


America, Scandinavia, Balkans, Asis. 

etc., used stamps and unused stamps, you will be thrilled; 
All given to approval service applicants sending 3¢ post 
age. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92. MASS. 


DIFFERENT Worldwide Stamps 
including Hitler Heads British 
Colonies, French Colonies, rarities ,29¢ 
“unusuals. Fascinating story approvals. Canada 
Stamp Ce., 1907 Main St., Dept. 116, Niaga b Falls, 


Different United States, including 
regular postage, commemoratives, 
airs, dues, cut squares, seals, reve C 
nues, specials and others with bar 


gain approvals. SFECIAL—i00 Different for only 50c. 
LEONARD UTECHT, (143F N. Keeler, Chicago 5!, II. 























Gorgeous Lot Nature Stamps 
and labels. Most all in natural colors. Incluces 
flowers, fish, butterflies, jungle animals, she- 
wolf and others. Some triangles. All 10¢ to 
approval applicants. 

COMET STAMP co., Box 107, Greenwich, Conn. 





325 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25¢ 


INCLUDES EVERYTHING—A Worldwide Collection con- 
taining Airmails; Complete Sets; TRIANGLES. Big Bi- 
Colors; Semi-Postals; Birds; Flowers; Animals ‘unlisted 
samples). Everything (catalogs over $6.00) ony 25¢ to 
serious approval applicants. CENTURY STAMP CO., 
tit West 94th St. Dept. 4-3 New York 25, N. Y. 













Foreign Coin, Banknote and 
re illustrated coin list 
REE te approval service 









ye #. for 3¢ postage 
BARGAINS! Indian Cent, 


<> 10¢; Wooden Nickel, 10 


G* TATHAM COIN (0.795 PRIN: GFIELO MASS 


$5 SPECIAL STAMP OFFER! 10¢ 


Amazing offer t© Introduce our better U. 8. approvals. 
Get 2 different $5.00 U. S. stamps PLUS 20 more hi- 
values, air mails, commemoratives, etc. Send only 10¢ 
for this splendid value. Send your dime TODAY te 

IRWIN STAMP CO., Box 1102, BROOKLYN 30, N. Y. 
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By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


New U.S. Commemorative 


On February 12 the U. S. will issue 
its second commemorative for 1955. 
The stamp pays tribute to the 100th 
year since the founding of Michigan 
State College and Pennsylvania State 
University. They were the first land- 
grant colleges in the U. S. 

A land-grant institution is one which 
is supported by a state. The state has 
received a grant of public lands from 
the Federal Government. Profits from 
the sale or renting of the public lands 
are used to help pay the cost of running 
the land-grant institution. 

Michigan State College is at East 
Lansing, Mich. About 16,000 students 
attend the college. It was the first state 
school to offer courses in agriculture for 
college credits. Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, at the town of State College, 
Pa., has about 13,000 students. It also 
was a “pioneer” in teaching farming to 
students. 

Today the U. S. has 69 land-grant 
colleges or universities. They are located 
in every state and in Hawaii, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico. 

The new U. S. stamp, shown below, 
is a 3-cent green. It pictures an open 
book, which represents education. Four 
symbols represent the leading subjects 
taught at Michigan State College and 
Pennsylvania State University. The sym- 
bols are: ears of wheat (for agriculture), 
a beaker to hold chemicals (for chem- 
istry), a pickaxe (for mining), a cog- 
wheel (for engineering). 

For a first-day cover, send a self- 
addressed envelope to the Postmaster, 
East Lansing, Mich., before February 
12. Put a cardboard filler in the en- 
velope (to keep it from bending), and 
seal or turn in the flap. Enclose the 
envelope in an outer one along with a 
money order or coins. Write “First Day 
Covers” at the bottom left-hand corner 
of the outer envelope. You may send for 
as many as 1O first-day covers. 





Second U. S. commemorative for 1955. 





TERRIFIC TRIANGLES!!! 
Frightful Fish, Galleon, Volcanoes, African 
Flowers, Giant 50 year old Tasmania, “Pear! 
Harbor’ Jap. Phil. Is., Dead Lands, etc. 3% to 
approval Buyers. 

Potomac Stamp Co., Dept. 600, Washington 15, D. C. 


DIAMOND SHAPE COFFEE STAMP 
LOVELY FLOWER TRIANGLE 


First American Big Commemorative Greenland, Idol 
Dancer, ete. FREE with approvals. 
CAPITAL STAMP CO., LITTLE ROCK 7, ARKANSAS 


Unused Commemorative Stamp Collection! 
Beautiful strange, Pictorials, Airmails and 
Sets from faraway lands. All unused stamps. 
Only 10¢ with colorful approvals. 

SUNLITE, Box 1259F, Grand Central Sta., N. Y. 


STAMP COLLECTING OUTFIT 


A packet of stamps from ali parts of world. A package of 
stamp hinges; perforation gauge and millimeter scale; wa. 
termark detector. Everything ONLY 10¢ to approval buyers. 


LORRAINE W. BROWN, Dept. J, Marion, Mich. 
25 MANCHUKUO 10¢ 


A collection from this former country. Full of sets, com. 
mems., Airmail. Caatty catalogs over $1.00. A Bargain, 
ONLY 10¢ to approval buyers. Hurry, quantity limited 
Write to-day for approvals. 

TRU-VALUE APPROVALS, Box 2098-J, Santa Ana, Cal. 


50 DIFF. AUSTRALIA~10c 


Fill a whole page in your album with this giant collection 
of exciting stamps! Regular value—only !0¢! Dandy 
approvals and = — 


SAPHIRE 
Box 44, mm Sil “Station, New York 36, N. Y 


FREE 11 FOREIGN STAMPS 
inating Africa, Pakista: 
hina, ee. Russia, Scan- 


dinavia. Send 10¢ handling aaa. Free Stamp Magazine 
Approvals. NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY, St. Catharines 
122, Ontario, Canada. 























U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 


15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Most 
of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get al! 15 
of these unusual classics for less than Ic each. All yours 
for just 10¢! With your request for approvals. 

JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D. Church St. Annex, N. Y.8 


UNITED STATES 

LARGE COMMEMORATIVES COLLECTION 

Includes many hard-to-get and attrac- 

¥ 4 tive issues. Only 10¢ with approvals 
4% Bargain lists included free 

Raymox, 39FB Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


BUGS — BEASTS — BUTTERFLIES 
BIRDS — FLOWERS — FISH 


A collection of these interesting stamps from all parts 
of world, ONLY 10¢ to approval buyers. 
West Coast Stamp Service, Box 2187-3, Santa Ana, Calif. 


126 BIG STAMP Vee 10¢ 
includes all the want to collect; 
pan ang “gs OND, TAInMAILS. Mold U. S., British 
Coloni rd, Animals, Insect, Ship. Train 
Approvais Included 
CACTUS STAMP co., Desert Springs 47, California 


FREE BOOK! 
“HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS” 
32 pages and many illustrations 
With approvals. Send 3¢ postage 
LITTLETON witees * = 
Littleton E26 


U.S. GIANT BARGAIN COLLECTION 


SOME 50 TO 90 YEARS OLD, 25 different U. S 
including high oe all ONLY 5¢ to new appli- 
cants for U. S. provals. 

Metropolitan deamon yy SIZE, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


ALL DIFFERENT — NO APPROVALS 


70 United States ... .25| 25 Colombia 
uba 




















tf ae 26;50 Cuba ...... @ 
ee -35|50 France ..... 25 
50 Canada ..... -25|50 Uruguay .... 3 


F. S. TOWNSEND, Box 223, New _Haven 2 Conn. 


You Can't Pay More Than Ic or 2c 


for our pictorial, air mail, and high cat. approvals. Send 
one dime for 10 LARGE Africa pictorials with approvals. 


P. K. STAMPS, BOX 2233A, VAN NUYS, CALIF. 


10 page hignen PATCHES 


FREE Patch Album 
All different, colorful, authentic. $5.00 
For display, decoration, collection. 5: 
Wolf Appleton, Inc., 566-M Broadway, N. Y. 12, N.Y. 


GIVEN! ALBUMS, CATALOGS 


Scott’s latest loose leaf Album, tongs, hinges, 
stamps, etc. ALL GIVEN to customers when 
you buy from our Super Approvals. 

MOR-4-LESS Stamp Service, Norwalk 7, Calif. 
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SHORT SHOTS 


» Paul Likins may not be the greatest 
basketball player in the world. But he 
certainly is the smartest. The 6-9 North 
Carolina center owns the highest aver- 
age in the entire university! He’s presi- 
dent of Phi Beta Kappa and is so bril- 
liant that special tests are made up for 
him by the faculty. Flash—he’s just been 
awarded a Rhodes Scholarship (to any 
university in England)—a top honor for 
a student to achieve! 


> Hey, all you people in the 5th Period 
American History Class at Shepherds- 
ville (Ky.) H. S.: Don’t shoot! Sure, I 
said that Kentucky wouldn't finish 
among the top ten this year. But I didn’t 
say they'd have a bad team. The Wild- 
cats will always be a powerhouse—so 
long as Adolph Rupp is their coach. But 
even a Rupp can't lose players like 
Hagan, Ramsey, Tsioropoulos, and Wat- 
son and come up with another national 
contender. 

I might be wrong. As I write this, the 
Wildcats are rated No. l—and look as 
if they're going to stay up there. What 
a club! 


> Guess I’m just an old die-hard. But | 
still feel that Minnie Minoso—and not 
Yogi Berra—was the most valuable 
player in the American League last sea- 
son. Yogi batted in 9 more runs and hit 
3 more homers. But Minnie outhit him 
by 13 points, scored 31 more runs, and 
got 3 more hits, 1 more double, 12 more 
triples, and 18 more stolen bases. 

With all his fire and dash, Minnie 
was just as inspiring as Yogi—and was as 
good an outfielder as Yogi was a catcher. 
Yogi's receiving, while greatly improved 
over what it used to be, still isn’t real 
top-grade. He’s a swell guy and a great 
hitter, particularly in the “clutch.” But 
I'll still take Minnie. —H. L. M. 


Dick Ricketts of Duquesne—as an all- 
round player, he ranks with the best. 
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Citizenship Quiz 


Secececevececscacececavacacecacacacecececacecaces 


Student’s Name___ 


STORY REVIEW 


Substitute the correct word or phrase 
for the mistake in italics. Sentences are 
based on the story “Pilot’s Choice.” 
Choose answers from the words in bold- 
face. Score six points each. Total, 30. 

1. As the story opens, Pilot Brady 
and the crew of his PBY plane are 
searching for the missing crew of a 
submarine Pe eae e 

2. Brady's radioman says that the 





PBY’s radio is working fine __ ‘ 
3. Soon after, Brady spots two men 
of the missing crew on a yellow rowboat 








4. After rescuing the two men, Brady 
learns that Attila Atoll, the PBY’s base, 
has been wiped out by an atomic bomb 





5. But the PBY has enough fuel left 


to reach an aircraft carrier 





a tidal wave, another base, C-154 plane, 
out of order, raft, earthquake, the U. S. 
mainland, ocean liner, canoe, buzzing 
with static 

My score 


2. NOSE FOR NEWS 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score seven 
points for each. Total, 28. 

1. Fighting broke out in Central 
America between a band of rebels and 
the government of 

a. Nicaragua. b. Costa Rica. 
c. Panama. 

2. In an effort to free 11 U. S. flyers 
imprisoned by Red China, U. N. Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold has 
met with China’s premier. He is 

a. Chou En-lai. 
b. Mao Tse-tung. 
c. Chiang Kai-shek. 

3. Last month’s voyage of the U. S. 
submarine Nautilus marked the first 
time any vehicle had been driven by 

a. rocket power. b. atomic power. 

c. electronic power. 

4. University of California scientists 
are studying photosynthesis. Through 
photosynthesis, plants use sunlight to 
make 

a. water and air. 
b. seeds and roots. 
@ sugar and starch. 
My score____ 





RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
—How about more work? 


©090909 





3. NUMBER, PLEASE! 


The chart below shows where the 


average dollar of our Government’s in- 
come comes from. Study the chart, then 
Score six 


answer the questions below. 
points for each. Total, 18. 


Where it comes from... _ 





About what per cent of the Gov- 
ernment’s income comes from the total 
of individual and corporation income 
taxes? Answer: %. 


2. How 





much do the three smallest 


“pie cuts” total? Answer: _ ¢. 

3. The U. S. will need about 62 bil- 
lion dollars from mid-1955 to mid-1956. 
According to the chart above, how 


much of it would be borrowed? Answer: 


$ 








My score 





4. GLANCE AT GREECE 


Check the correct ending to each of 
the following sentences. Score six points 
for each. Total, 24. 

1. It’s hard to get from one part of 
Greece to another because of the 

a. mountains. b. lakes. 
c. central desert. 


2. A quarter of Greece's territory 
consists of 
a. forests. b. orchards. 


ce. islands. 

The most widely grown crop in 
Greece is 

a. bananas. 

b. wheat. 

c. olives. 

4. Each of these is part of Greece ex- 

cept 

a. Peloponnesus 

b. Cyprus 

c. Crete 


Total score_ 


My score 





A? we mean every guy with an eye 
for real style. The new Gabanaro 
is softer, lighter, more colorful than 
ever. You just can’t miss finding your 
favorite color in this handsome “San- 
forset”® rayon gabardine sport shirt. 


Girls just cant resist him in his new 


ARROW GABANARO 


If you owned just one shirt, we bet a 
leather cookie you'd make it a rich- 
looking Arrow Gabanaro. Grad sizes 
12-20, $5.00. 

At left, the same Gabanaro for Jun- 
iors. In sizes 4-12, and only $3.95. 


ARROW 


GRAD SHIRTS 


by Cluett, Peabody & Co.,Jne. 
















Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and-TV programs for teachers and students « 


TEACHING GUIDE p.3 





EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 2 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: Featured 
tonight in a Fantasyland sequence are 
cartoon presentations of two of Kenneth 
Grahame’s stories, “Wind in the Wil- 
lows,” and “The Reluctant Dragon.” 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Millionaire: The 
series based on the fictional accounts of 
what happens when an unsuspecting 
individual receives a million dollars. 
This week’s title: “Story of Joe Iris.” 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Best of Broadway: 
Jackie Gleason stars in the title role of 
“The Show-Off,” George Kelly’s three- 
act character comedy that has become 
an American classic. Aubrey Piper, who 
is the show-off, is a man of enormous 
egotism; his struggle to preserve his 
self-respect in the face of discouraging 
obstacles provides the basis for - this 
satirical drama. Thelma Ritter, whose 
most recent screen appearance was in 
“Rear Window,” has the principal sup- 
porting role. 

10:30 p.m. (NBC) Keys to the Capital: A 
half-hour of behind-the-scenes stories 
of Washington. (Not WRCA, N. Y.) 


THURSDAY FEBRUARY 3 


9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: A new 
series of half-hour dramas starring tele- 
vision personalities who have not yet 
made their mark. For this opening 
drama, Jacqueline Holt stars in “You 
Need Me” by Chester Hadley. The story 
concerns a reformed alcoholic who 
fears he may not live up to his wife’s 
and his in-laws’ expectations. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
Joanne Dru stars in a comedy entitled 
“A Kiss for Mr. Lincoln.” 

(ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: “Thirty, 
Honey, Thirty” is a comedy which deals 
with the ruses that a girl and her 
mother use to get boy friends to pro- 
_. The “thirty” in the title refers to 
he girl’s next birhday. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
A full-hour adaptation of the Warner 
Brothers’ film, “One Foot in Heaven.” 

10:30 p.m. (CBS) A special address by Dr. 
Milton S. Eisenhower, president of Penn- 
sylvania State University, at the Dallas 

ouncil on World Affairs. He will speak 
on the official policy of the United 
States toward Latin America. 


FRIDAY FEBRUARY 4 


9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Marshall Thompson plays a tyro re- 
porter (circa 1900) who covers the last 
voyage of a schooner and learns the 
ways of the sea and newspapering faster 
than he bargained for when the ship 
goes down in “The Last Pilot Schooner.” 

9:30 p.m. (MBS) Search That Never Ends: 
This drama-documentary on the prog- 
ress of medical science is now on at a 
hew day and time. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
Edward R. Murrow interviews televi- 
sion personality Garry Moore and 
oma Kathleen Winsor (“Forever Am- 

gp 


SATURDAY FEBRUARY 5 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: Highlights of the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts Convention at San Diego, Calif. 

1:30 p.m. (MBS) Symphonies for Youth: 
Dr. Alfred Wallenstein directs the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. Among 
the featured composers are Borodin, 
Beethoven, and Ravel. 


2:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) What in the World?: 
Dr. Edith Porada of Queens (N. Y.) 
College, specialist in the art of the an- 
cient Middle East, will be the guest 
panelist. 

(ABC) Metropolitan Opera: Georges 
Bizet’s “Carmen” probably the most 
ay of all operas in America, will 

broadcast directly from the stage of 
the Metropolitan Opera House with 
Rise Stevens in the role of the fiery 
gypsy girl. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Don 
Herbert as Mr. Wizard discusses and 
demonstrates scientific experiments. 

7:30 p.m. (MBS) Keep Healthy: Documen- 
tary series. Short (15-minute) programs 
on what medical science has been doing 
to overcome common diseases and ail- 
ments, and advice on how to preserve 
good health. 

(ABC) Labor-Management Series: 
Washington correspondent James Crow- 
ley is heard on the labor portion of the 
yo from 7:30 to 7:45, and Kenneth 

. Miller, senior vice-president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
is heard during the 7:45 to 8:00 portion. 
(WABC, N. Y., at 11:30 p.m.) 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: Each week 
Clifton Fadiman is host to three guests 
for a half hour’s conversation on vari- 
ous subjects in literature, the arts, 
science—just about everything except 
politics. 

10:00 p.m. (MBS) Chicago Theatre of the 
Air: An adaptation of Victor Herbert's 
“Mille. Modiste.” 


SUNDAY FEBRUARY 6 


9:15 am. (NBC) Carnival of Books: Re- 
becca Caudil is the author to be inter- 
viewed when her book, “The House of 
the Fifers,” is discussed by a panel of 
school children. Mrs. Ruth Harshaw is 
the moderator. (WRCA, N. Y., Febru- 
ary 13 at 9:30 a.m.) 

10:30 a.m. (NBC) Headlines in Perspec- 
tive: A panel of experts headed by 
Charles A. Dwyer of the New York 
University School of Commerce dis- 
cusses a current topic. (WRCA, N. Y., 
at 11:30 p.m.) 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Lyman Bryson moderates a discussion 
of Dostoevsky’s “Crime and Punish- 
ment.” 

3:00 p.m. (DuMont) Johns Hopkins Sci- 
ence Review: Now on at a new time. 

(CBS-TV) Now and Then: Dr. Frank 
Baxter continues his discussions and 
exploration into literature. 

(NBC-TV) Princeton ’55: An experi- 
mental series, devised and presented by 
Princeton University faculty members, 
participating in their own areas of com- 
petence. 

3:30 p.m. (MBS) CBC Symphony Orches- 
tra: Today’s featured work is Beethov- 
en’s Piano Concerto #1. George Brough 
is the soloist. 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) College Press Con- 
ference: Four college correspondents 
from various campus newspapers inter- 
view noted world figures. (WABC-TV, 
N. Y., Monday at 9:00 p.m.) 

(CBS-TV) The Search: Filmed series 
based on vital scientific, social, and 
other research projects in many fields 
and currently in progress at leading 
universities. The project at Colorado 
University is today’s subject. 

(NBC-TV) Zoo Parade: A live tele- 
cast from the Lincoln Park Zoo in Chi- 
cago featuring Marlin Perkins who 
takes viewers on a tour of the zoo. 
Today’s theme is “Adventures with 
Reptiles.” 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: A drama based on the life of 
Patrick Henry. 








(CBS-TV) Omnibus: The Ford Foun- 
dation’s cultural variety show continues 
to win the applause of the critics and 
the public. The “Adams Family” fea- 
ture has been cited as a valuable ad- 
junct to courses in American History. 

5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Background: Docu- 
mentary-style analysis of an item in the 
week’s news. Commentary by o—- 
C. Harsch. Beginning on February 20, 
this program will be seen at 3:00 p.m. 

6:30 p.m. (NBC) Wings for Tomorrow: 
The first program of a new series fea- 
turing the U. S. Air Force Symphony. 

(CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: Ten- 
tatively scheduled for this time is a 
dramatization of the life of Dr. Sig- 
mund Freud. 

(CBS-TV) You Are There: A drama- 
tization of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC) Special broadcast of a 
concert by the Atlanta Symphony Or- 
chestra, directed by Henry Sopkin. The 
concert will celebrate the tenth anni- 
versary of the orchestra’s founding. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: “The 84th Congress and Domestic 
Policy” is the subject. Speakers are 
Rep. Charles B. Brownson (R.-Ind.) 
and Rep. Wayne L. Hays (D.-Ohio). 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes: Cedric Hardwicke and Ralph 
Richardson are featured in a drama- 


tization of “The Bruce-Partington 
Plans.” 
(NBC-TV) Philco Playhouse: To- 


night’s play is “A Sense of Justice” by 
the novelist Gore Vidal. 

9:15 p.m. (ABC-TV) Horizons: Drama 
documentary series of the world’s ad- 
vance in medicine. Each program pre- 
sents a medical problem and shows 
what has been done to solve it. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Stage 7: A new half- 
hour dramatic series featuring Holly- 
wood stars in a wide variety of stories. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Loretta Young 
Show: Loretta Young stars in “The 
Case of Mrs. Bannister.” 


MONDAY FEBRUARY 7 


8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Producers’ Showcase: 
“The Women,” Clare Boothe Luce’s 
stage and screen success, will feature 
| gy A Winters, Paulette Goddard, 
Ruth Hussey, Mary Astor, Nancy Ol- 
son, Mary Boland, and Cathleen Nes- 
bitt. Max Gordon, the original Broad- 
way producer of Mrs. Luce’s penetrat- 
ing comedy about the female of the 
species, will be guest producer. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “A 
Stranger May Die” is the title of a 
were drama of suspense by 

avid P. Harmon. 


TUESDAY FEBRUARY 8 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ca: James Griffith stars as Abe Lincoln 
and Jeff Donnell is featured as Ann 
Rutledge in a drama of Lincoln’s be- 

innings in politics entitled “New 
alem Story.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theater: In 
“Mr. Onion,” a five-year-old boy un- 
wittingly reforms the life of his gamb- 
ling father. William Bendix and Peter 
Votrian (who was featured in the 
Medic story of the boy with the cleft 
palate) are featured. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “Days 
of Grace” by George Faulkner is a 
character study of a 50-year-old man 
who loses his job. 


ADVANCE ITEM: February 13, 3:00 p.m. 
(NBC-TV) Conversations with Elder 
Wise Men continues with a conversa- 
tion with John Hall Wheelock, the 68- 
year-old American poet and editor of 
Scribner’s. 
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Find {t difficult to get your students 
to do unprescribed reading on their 
own? The Teen Age Book Club is 
performing miracles in overcoming 
the reluctance of many students to 
read voluntarily. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 
The Teen Age Book Club stimulates 
young people of school age to read 
for pleasure by providing many of 
the benefits of adult book clubs at 
a cost within their means. 


BOOKS FOR EVERY READER 


Each month members may choose 
from among sixteen 25¢ and 35¢ 
pocket-size books selected both for 
literary merit and youth appeal. 
Titles are widely varied so that 
each student finds books suited to 
his or her interest and age level. 


MANY EXCLUSIVE WITH CLUB 


Some of the most popular titles are 
exclusive with the Club and cannot 
be obtained through newsstands, 
drug and department stores. Titles 
include: Novels, Short Story Col- 
lections, Science Fiction, Mysteries, 
Classics, Drama, Adventure, Hu- 
mor, Sports. Animals, Refesence. 


IMPROVES READING TASTE 
Teachers report that students will 
read some books in bright covered 
Teen Age Book Club editions, when 
they would not read the same books 
in more formidable hard-cover edi- 
tions. Result: wider reading of 
better, more mature books. 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


A popular feature of the Club, and 
a stimulus to regular reading habits, 
are the free dividends. For every 
four books purchased, members 
may choose one book free. 





Teen Age Book Club 
provides choice of 16 
outstanding 25¢ and 
35¢ books like these 
each month. 











Age Book Club. 


Secondary School Principals. 


bara, California; Member of 


of English. 

Council of Teachers; 
Latin School, Chicago, Ill. 
lyn, N. ¥ 


lic Library Association; 
of Library Science, 
America, Washington, D. C. 





BOOK SELECTION COMMITTEE 


These experts in young peoples’ reading 
select the monthly offerings of the Teen 


MAX J. HERZBERG, Chairman; Past Presi- 
dent National Council of Teachers of English; 
Past President of New Jersey Association of 


E. LOUISE NOYES, Head of English Depart- 
ment, Santa Barbara High School, Santa Bar- 
Curriculum 
Commission of National Council of Teachers 


MARK A. NEVILLE, Past President National 


Headmaster Chicago 


MARGARET SCOGGIN, Young Peoples’ Spe- 
cialist, New York Public Library; Instructor, 
Library School, St. John’s University, Brook- 
RICHARD J. HURLEY, Past President Catho- 
Catholic University of 


MAIL 


THIS 
COUPON 








TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36,N.Y. 
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Here's a tested plan that works like magic to promote 


VOLUNTARY READING 



























CONTENTS OF KIT: 1. Easy- 
to-follow Manual of Instruc- 
tions. 2. Beautiful, full-color 
Wall Poster. 3. Record and 
Order Forms. 4. Sample 
Book. 5. TAB News—month- 
ly Bulletin containing news, 
reviews of coming books. 














od ‘ 
| 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB | 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. | 
Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on How to Start a Teen Age Book 
Club, together with a kit of materials and a | 
sample book. 
Name a 
School. es 
School Address 
City Zone State 1 
sTWw22 I 
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By STANLEY SOLOMON 


§ a journalism teacher, and through 
A the work I have done at Colum- 
bia’s Scholastic Press Association, I've 
had an opportunity to judge and make 
an extensive study of high school pub- 
lications across the nation. The better 
publications—those that invariably run 
away with the awards—all have one 
thing in common. Pictures. Pictures that 
are intelligently planned, strong in what 
they express, and well edited. 

Maybe you've realized the impor- 
tance of photography but have hesitated 
to plunge in because of complications. 
If so, take heart—here’s what you can do: 

Plan More Photos 

Use at least one picture on every 
page. Show head-size pictures of sub- 
jects of interviews and stories; close-ups 
of sports action (you can pose these in 
practice to look like the real thing); 
and pictures of teachers attending a 


news-worthy tea, receiving honors, or 
leaving for a sabbatical. 
Recently The Budget (Galesburg, 


lll., H. S.) used a full-page photo 
montage instead of the usual front-page 
content—an eye-catcher if there ever 
Was one. 

Don’t crowd too many people into 
any photo. On our Terrace Tribune four 
is the maximum. Outlaw all “picket- 
fence” poses, and try to catch facial 
expressions in close-ups. 
dead pan shots. 

For yearbooks, follow examples set 
by professional picture magazines—tell 
your story with pictures. The Diogenes 
Lantern (Pacific Union College, Calif.) 
ties together school, students, and com- 
munity in one excellent picture story. 
The Classicum (Ogden, U.) makes each 
copy personal by inserting a 2% x 3h- 
inch senior portrait in a cover frame. 


Discourage 


Stanley Solomon, English and jour- 
nalism teacher at Nott Terrace H. S. 
(Schenectady, N. Y.), is a contributing 
editor to Scholastic Teacher. 
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Wide World photos 


Sighting through their upside-down reflex cameras, student 
photographers shoot over heads of crowd to get pictures. 


The Spin Drift (Santa Monica, Calif. ) 
uses a three-page “fold-out” section fea- 
turing “Miss Spin-Drift of 1954.” 

Glenn D. Williams (Worthington, 
O.) trains his youngsters to group re- 
lated photos in target-like formation. 
Example: On a “school mixer” page of 
the annual appears a big photo of food. 
Other shots flank this “bulls-eye” with 
pictures of youngsters riding to the af- 
fair, a spilled glass of milk, square- 
dancing, and boys and girls drinking 
Cokes during intermission. Picture-ads 
featuring students on the spot are the 
specialty of Logansport (Ind.) H. S. 

Your school probably has a surplus 
of youngsters who can take good pic- 
tures. How do you arrange to tap this 
talent reserve? You can start a camera 
club by writing to Scholastic Maga- 
zines for a step-by-step guide. Then 
follow through by encouraging entries 
in such contests as the Scholastic- 
Ansco Awards (write us), and the Na- 
tional High School Photography Awards 
(closes March 31; write Kodak, 343 
State St., Rochester, N. Y.). You should 
also consider setting up a contest of 
your own. To stimulate interest in pic- 
tures, book the Scholastic-Ansco Travel- 
ing Photography Salon, and the Kodak 
exhibit of prize-winning photos. 


How to Find Photographers 


Here’s how Glenn Williams gets ama- 
teurs in his school to work on the pub- 
lication. He has his editors check the 
monthly calendar of events to make up 
a “futures” file. Next, his photo editor 
assigns amateurs to cover each impor- 
tant event. Finally, when the pictures 
are edited and published, a credit line 
rewards the photographer. 

You might find enough able photog- 
raphers in your own class to cover your 
publication needs. You can find out by 
discussing the mass communication role 
of photos. Use “What's in a Picture?” 
(fre>; Educational Service Dept.. Life. 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y.); Beckoff’s 
Newspapers ($.60; Oxford Book Co.) ; 
and Dale’s How to Read a Newspaper. 


Buying Equipment 

In the Columbia Press survey some 
102 schools report that they own their 
own cameras and equipment. More than 
85 have darkrooms. - 

Begin with something as versatile as 
a Kodak Duaflex with Kodar lens 
(about $27). With this camera almost 
any youngster can take sharp pictures. 
Using Kodak F type flashlamp and Tri- 
X film, this camera has a motion stop- 
ping power of 1/200th of a second and 
aperture of f/8—fast enough for action 
basketball shots. Moreover, the Duaflex 
is almost handy enough to slip in the 
pocket, and can take 12 pictures on a 
620 film roll economically. 

Once in a while your staff will rm 
up against a situation when they wil 
want one picture in a hurry. That’s the 
time youll be thankful you bought the 
classic press camera—a Speed Graphic 
($100 to $285). You can use a Graphic 
for just about everything, although it 
is more complicated to operate than a 
Duaflex. You'll also need film holders 
or pack adapters, flash equipment, and 
a tripod, 

You might even consider a movit 
camera. The Anchors (Arlington H. S.. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) showed an inter- 
esting film made by the staff at the last 
CSPA Yearbook Conference. The film 
covered organization of the yearbook 
and was used to promote sales and to 
instruct the incoming staff. 

Owning your own camera pays off. 
Wharton (Tex.) H. S. made enough 
profit in three years to set up a dark- 
room and buy a news camera. Says 
Argonaut adviser Mrs. Elma Morris: “If 
you want more pages of pictures in your 
annual, do your own photography.” The 
Argonaut can now afford as many as 20 
additional pages. 

(Continued on page 44-T) 
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Des Moines’ A-V Program 
and How It Grew 


By CLIFTON F. SCHROPP 


N THE summer of 1942, a nucleus of 
alert educators convinced the Des 
Moines Board of Education to take a 
chance on the purchase of a basic stock 
of audio-visual aids. Previous sugges- 
tions, although welcomed, met the all 
too familiar lament, no money. But we 
modified the problem somewhat by ex- 
tending over a five-year period our ini- 
tial purchase of 50 educational films and 
one proyecto 

From then on the case for audio- 
visual aids was on its own. Whether the 
Board of Education would approve 
additional audio-visual expenditures 
would depend on the educational divi- 
dends of our initial investment. So over- 
whelmingly have our teachers responded 
to the films that today we have 1,600 
films, more than 2,000 filmstrips, 137 
sound projectors, and 94 filmstrip pro- 
jectors. 

The increase in use has also been 
most gratifying. Our graphs show an 
almost straight line rise from 5,075 film 
showings in 1945-46 to 40,089 last year, 
with an average 4,953 daily pupil audi- 
ence out of a total enrollment of 34,000. 
Use of filmstrips, recordings, and other 
aids, while less than that of films, has 
also increased yearly. 


Keeping Teachers Informed 


We like to think that one of the rea- 
sons for the success of our program 
derives from our original rules of opera- 
tion which we have attempted to follow 
over the years: 


> Aids must be made quickly and easily 
accessible to teachers. 
> Curriculum bulletins should include 
audio-visual aids among the resources 
listed. 
> The importance of wise selection of 
any teaching aid should be constantly 
stressed. 
> The aids available must be continu- 
ally kept to the fore for much the same 
reason that a merchant advertises his 
wares. 
> Teachers must be kept informed of 
the aids available. 

In keeping with the last rule, we fur- 
nish each teacher and principal with an 


Clifton F. Schropp is Director of the 
Department of Audio-Visual Education 
and Curriculum Development for the 
Des Moines Public Schools. 





Student operators running projection ma- 
chine in Des Moines Public School system. 


annotated list of all the films, filmstrips, 
and recordings, with suggested grade 
levels and subject correlations. In the 
beginning we revised the complete 
manual annually and issued supplements 
at mid-year to keep it up to date, but 
four years ago we had to abandon the 
complete yearly revision. It had grown 
to more than 340 mimeographed pages. 
Now we do the revision every two years 
and issue a supplement in the odd year. 
Additions to the audio-visual library 
during the year are listed in the weekly 
Superintendent’s Bulletin sent to all 
schools. 

While the manual lists all aids, we 
have found it effective to issue shorter 
abbreviated listings for separate grade 
levels and for subject fields. References 
are made to the pages in the manual 
rather than duplicating the descriptions. 

Another method we use to keep these 
resources constantly before the teacher 
is to include them in curriculum bulle- 
tins. Just as books, models, laboratory 
equipment, visits and other resources 
are included in the outline of a unit, so 
are the audio-visual aids. 

Since the number of buildings to be 
served make individual school film 
libraries financially prohibitive, we had 
to find a way of enabling a teacher to 
call for a desired aid and get it with a 
minimum of delay. The answer was a 
reservation desk at the central library, 
and truck delivery and collection dailv. 
This made the library no farther away 
from the teacher than tue telephone. 

We find it possible to make delivery 
within the lapse of half a school day 


after the reservation is phoned in. A res- 
ervation made during the morning, jf 
the school is on the afternoon delivery 
route, is completed the same day it is 
received. Otherwise, the delivery js 
made the next morning. 

Publicizing alone, even if the aids ar 
readily obtainable, is not sufficient to 
bring about rapid use growth. While we 
have never told a teacher he should use 
this resource, we did feel an obligation 
to help him to do so, if he desired. Wy 
also feel that demonstrations are needed 
to help build confidence, and that in- 
struction in the operation of projectors 
is necessary. 

One thing we soon learned was that 
mass teaching of projector operation 
was not successful. A learner had to 
have his hands on a projector to get the 
feel of it. He needed a chance to de- 
velop his self-confidence in the opera- 
tion, or there was a tendency to by-pass 
its use. As soon as this was clear we 
took steps to develop a fair degree of 
expertness on the part of one or two 
teachers in each school who, in tum, 
were able to help other teachers in the 
building. Now, despite the influx of 
new teachers, each building handles its 
own projector instruction. 


Selecting New A-V Aids 

At first, we set up preview commit- 
tees to select films, but we soon found 
this cumbersome and unsatisfactory. 
Picking out spots in the curriculum for 
which audio-visual aids are needed has 
proved more satisfactory. We urge each 
curriculum committee, every teacher 
and every principal to list those spots 
needing more attention and to suggest 
new films for the library. We next scan 
film catalogues, producers’ lists, and 
magazines, including Scholastic Teacher, 
for appropriate selections. 

Previews by the director are carried 
on throughout the vear. If we're in 
doubt, we send the preview print to 
some school for use in a classroom or 
two, after which pupils and teachers 
share in the evaluation. 

A use record card goes out in each 
film can. After showing the film the 
teacher fills out the card: school, teach- 
ers name, grade or subject, area where 
used, and so on. We file these cards 
when the film is returned, and tabulate 
them at the close of the year. In this 
way we have a service record of each 
film as well as a check on the discern- 
ment exercised in film selection. 

We in Des Moines feel that the class- 
room success of our audio-visual pro- 
gram is largely dependent on the me- 
chanics of listing and distributing our 
aids. We won't say that we have the 
best system in the world, but we think 
that we have a good one, and hope this 
report of it may help teachers and ad- 
ministrators in other school systems.® 
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Society For Visual Education 





—— 


presents the world’s 
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largest and finest 





INTERMEDIATE 


woRDS: THEIR ORIGIN, USE, AND 
SPELLING 
An outstanding set by Devona M. Price, 
Director of Instruction, and Kathleen Mulryan, 
Asst. Office of 
Schools, Oak Park, Illinois. Creative illus- 


Instruction, Elementary 


trations with captions are used throughout 


this set. 
A123S Words: Their Origin, Use, and 
Spelling—é filmstrips, in color..... $28.50 


Fimstip [ ihary / 


A few of the hundreds of subjects, on easy-to-use 35mm filmstrips, 
are listed here for your convenience in requesting preview 
copies. Call your authorized SVE Dealer or use the coupon below. 


A263SA National Parks and Monuments of 
the United States, 5 filmstrips, 
it cekseeeestedesacsces $23.75 


YOUR DICTIONARY AND HOW TO USE IT 


By the “Words: Their 
Origin, Use, and Spelling” at left. 


same authors as 


A125S Your Dictionary and How to Use It— 
6 filmstrips, in color... .eeeeeeee $28.50 


GEOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN PEOPLES 


Eight new color filmstrips correlated with the 
Rand McNally Geography of American 
Peoples by McConnell. Written by Ruby M. 
Harris, Dept. of Geography, Eastern Illinois 


UPPER ELEMENTARY= 


OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


By Dr. Jerome G. Kerwin, Professor of 
Political Science, the University of Chicago. 


A366SA_ How It Developed— 


4 Mentivigs th COlOr. 0c ccccccece $20.00 


A366SB How It Functions— 


4 filmstrips in color...........05 $20.00 


A366S = complete set” 


S Mensitins. .cccccecs $37.50 


STEPS IN BUILDING A PARAGRAPH 


State College, Charleston, Illinois. Useful in 
any basic study of American lands and 


Adapted from Campbell and MacNickle’s 
Voyages in English Series, published by 
Loyola University Press. Prepared by Mary 





peoples. Esther Buscher, M.Ed. Produced coopera- 
A259SA Your Home in the Americas tively with Loyola University Press. 
A259SB The Northeastern United States A129S Steps in Building a 
A259SC The South Paragraph—4 filmstrips in color. .$19.00 
A259SD The Middle West 
A259SE_ The West 
WANONAL PARKS AND MONUMENTS A259SF Canada and the Far North 
A259SG Middle America 
W'S GED STRTES A259SH South America FREE | 
by William . Sashem, Ed. me Supervisor, Each set contains four filmstrips in > 
Dept. of Audio-Visual Education, San Fran- color, each set... .cecesececece $19.00 CATALOG WITH NEW SUPPLEMENT 


cisco Unified School District. 
_— — Request your FREE copy of the SVE 








—_ BIRDS—HOW THEY LIVE AND HELP US Educational Filmstrips and 2 x 2 
i By Mrs. Allen D. Cruickshank, well-known Slideset Catalog with NEW supple- 
Re ornithologist, bird photographer and author. ment describing all the latest SVE 
“ A4475S Birds—How They Live and Help filmstrip releases. 
+ Us—5 filmstrips in color......... $23.75 








ww t SVE SCHOOL MASTER 300 Projector es 
with every $200.00 SVE filmstrip order. Make ey 
your selections from the current Educational ; 
Catalog. Ask your dealer for full 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC, 


(A Business Corporation) 


FREE! 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
details. 
©) Please arrange to have my SVE Dealer call on me. 





©) Send free copy of the SVE Educational Catalog. 


0) Send free copy of the booklet “Teaching with a Filmstrip.” 


Name 





School 





Address 





City Zone State 
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VIEWING FOR CAREERS 


Continued from page 22-T 





cupations. Selecting the ones to show 
your class will depend largely on your 
students and their range of abilities and 
interests, the community, and in many 
cases, student opportunity for further 
education. Showing a representative 
group of films so selected will help vour 
students and vou to decide if you need 
to see more films, perhaps on particular 
vocations which your students can sur- 
vey further through reading and visits 
to local plants, offices, and professional 
people. 

Perhaps you wonder why the more 
general, basic films on vocational guid- 
ance are listed in second place, since 
you undoubtedly want to discuss career 
selection before you discuss specific 
careers. The truth is the general voca- 
tional films as a group do not measure 
up to those concerned with definite 
fields of work. Coverage is spotty, fre- 
quently hazy in thinking and uninter- 
esting in presentation. This topic is not 
easy to bring to life on the screen. 
Available films do contain good solid 
information, but you'll have to supply 
the motivation. 


Carl Mahnke has one basic career 


Films (65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago) has six or seven. 


film; Coronet 


CORONET 


proudly presents 
the newest and finest in educational films! 
Here are eight practical teaching tools . . 


reasons why Coronet films are acknowledged as the 
newest and finest in educational films. 


In all, there are nearly 600 Coronet films available 
for your use —in black-and-white or color . . 


subject area... 


recognized subject-matter specialists to insure 


its educational authenticity. 


THE GRASSHOPPER: A Typical Insect 


4 reel) explores the body structure — strates 


and life cycle of this common insect 


at every grade level. Each has been 
skillfully created in close collaboration with nationally 


BEGINNING SWIMMING (1! reel) demon- 


basic techniques involved in 


Two films in this group are better for 
use with parent groups, to get their 
cooperation on the important job of 
helping students select careers: Busi- 
nessmen’s Service Club (United World 
Films , Government Div., 1445 Park 
Ave., New York) made by the Depart- 
ment of State for overseas use, tells 
how the Kiwanis Club of Waterbury, 
Conn., helps by giving evening talks 
about businesses and professions, and 
how students work after school in va- 
rious jobs to learn something about 
them. Working Together for Tomor- 
row’s Jobs (National Urban League, 
1133 Broadway, New York) discusses 
the League’s “Career Conference” em- 
phasizing cooperation of education, 
commerce, and industry. 


Careers in Industry 


Fortunately, some films in the third 
group, about industries. present fields 
not covered very completely by other 
films. There are many movies about 
factory processes; the railroads, petro- 
leum. and other large industries. Any 
of these can give vour class some in- 
formation about career possibilities. 
However, a few incorporate by design 
a foretaste of the industry as a_pos- 
sible future: Television—Land of New 
Frontiers and This Amazing World of 
Television—Electronics (both from De- 


FILMS 


. eight more good 


. in every 


For science classes at the intermediate 
level 

THE BUTTERFLY (Life Cycle of an Insect) 
(% reel) examines the Monarch butter- 
fly as an example of the scaly-winged 
insects. For science classes at the inter- 
mediate level 


THE HONEYBEE: A Social Insect ( 44 reel 
stresses the highly developed social or- 
ganization of the hive, the bee's life 
cycle and value to man. For science 
classes at the intermediate level. 


AIR ALL ABOUT US (Exploring Science) 
(1 reel) introduces pupils to the basic 
concepts of the physics of air and its use 
to man. For science classes at the inter- 
mediate level. 





For information on how you may rent or purchase Coronet films, write to: 


CORONET FILMS 


Department ST-255 * Coronet Building * Chicago 1, Illinois 


kicking, breathing, floating, paddling 
and stroking. For health and swimming 
classes at the intermediate level. 


PAPER AND PULP MAKING (1 reel) 
follows the methods involved in the 
conversion of wood into pulp and pulp 
into paper. For social studies classes at 
the intermediate level 

ZOO BABIES (Observing Things About 
Us) (1 reel) directs attention to the 
physical characteristics and habits of 
zoo animals and their offspring. For 
science studies at the primary level. 


SPRING IS AN ADVENTURE (1 reel) re- 
cords many of the exciting changes in 
trees, flowers, birds and animals which 
come with spring. For science studies at 
the primary level. 








Forest’s Training, Inc., Film Service 
Dept., 2533 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
14); For Some Must Watch (Institute 
of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave, 
New York); America’s Biggest Business 
—farming (U. S. Rubber Co., Advertis. 
ing Dept., 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 
20): United 6534 (United Air Lines). 
World’s Largest Electrical Workshop 
(General Electric Co., Distribution See. 
tion, Advertising & Sales Promotion, | 
River Road, Schenectady, N. Y.); Hid. 
den World—industrial engineering (A}- 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Advertising & 
Industrial Press Dept.. Milwaukee |. 
Wis.): Good Place to Work (National 
Association of Manufacturers, Motion 
Picture Dept., 14 W. 49th St., New 
York 20); and, of course, the entire The 
Movies and You series from Teaching 
Films Custodians, (25 W. 43rd St., New 
York 36) which covers the work of 
cameramen, directors, art directors, de- 
signers, sound men, and writers. 

These film titles and producers will 
serve as a sampling of career guidance 
films available to you and your stu- 
dents. For a complete listing, write 
to the Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation (345 East 46th St., New York 
17), for its Service Supplement Vol. II, 
No. 5, priced at 50 cents to non-mem- 
bers. The list will be available this 
month. e 














Pointing Gets the Idea Across 





If you are interested in quicker, better learning, 
mail the coupon for a FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
You'll be amazed at how the VU-LYTE with 
BUILT-IN POINTER gives expression to your 
full Executive potential. Of course, there’s no 
cost or obligation. 


The VU-LYTE projects anything in natural colors. 
No slides or other preparation is necessary. The 
VU-LYTE takes copy as large as 19 x 10 inches, 
can project it to 10 x 10 feet! 


FOR THE BRIGHTEST SHARPEST PICTURES, 
FOR THE EASIEST OPERATION, for the Opaque 
Projector that’s PROVED most durable... it's 
VU-LYTE! 


only VU-LYTE has this Built-in Pointer! 


VU-LYTE's Built-In Pointer (a sharp clear 
white arrow) is a great aid to Public 
Speakers. 


Pointing with an Arrow makes learning 
easier. 


The VU-LYTE Built-In Arrow Pointer is the 
most advanced, most widely used pointer 
in Opaque Projectors today. It’s the most 
efficient pointer, yet the simplest to op- 
erate. That's why it’s so helpful. 


Using the VU-LYTE’s Built-In Pointer is one 
of the best methods known to get ideas 
and facts across so they’re remembered. 
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Charles Beseler Co., Dept. D-2 
| 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. | 
| Gentlemen: | 
! Please arrange for a Free Demonstration | 
| at my convenience. | 
| | 
l Name Positi 
| 
School | 
1 
| School Address | 
| 
{ City Zone State | 
as:inn-ce sence an sian nha: gti ip ems ses A taal mm 4 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


CHARLES Beckley COMPANY 


st eee 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 
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PLACE 


By IVAN H. CROWELL 
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Anything on wheels will coast “up’’ Magnetic Hill. 
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Apparent nature freak caused by optical illusion. 


HE unusual is always more interest- 

ing than the usual. That’s a big rea- 
son why New Brunswick, Canada, is so 
interesting. So many things are unusual. 
The Reversing Falls at Saint John is a 
good example. Part of the day the fresh 
water of the river falls through a narrow 
gorge into the salt water of the sea— 
that’s usual. But twice a day, when the 
tide comes in, it rises so high, some 28 
feet, that the sea water rushes headlong 
through this narrow gorge and actually 
falls into the river. That’s, well, a bit 
unusual. 

Now, the magnetic hill near Moncton 
is also a bit unusual. You know that any 
car with its brakes off and the gears in 


neutral will roll down a hill. That's 
usual. But not at Magnetic Hill in New 
Brunswick. You have to put the car in 
gear and actually drive it down to the 
foot of the hill. When you're there, you 
release the brakes, put the gears in neu- 
tral, and do you stay put? Oh, no, not 
at Magnetic Hill, that would be alto- 
gether too usual. At Magnetic Hill, the 
car quietly rolls back up to the top of 
the hill! You'll agree, won’t you, that 
that’s a bit, just a bit, unusual? Actually 
it’s an optical illusion. When you think 
youre driving down the hill you're not, 
you're driving up. 

And then there are our tidal bores. 
You probably know lots of other bores— 


TIME, THE TYRANT } 








| Car Visitor 


A vacation abroad . . . the living 
of new experiences in new 
surroundings . . . the storing up 
of memories to be relived through 
a whole life . . . new places 
to be visited, off the beaten 





track places, speedily reached, 





efficiently and independently, 





in a Drivehyre car rented without 
formalities and yours to drive 
where you will without limit or 


mileage charge. 








Faithfully yours, 





Vie 


Service 


The Simplest Self-Drive 
Send now for free illustrated brochure C. 
Drivehyre Cars Ltd., 

Kingsway, Newport, Mon., England. 
Stations at 13 Cities throughout U.K. 











they're usual. But in the Petitcodiac 
River our tidal bore is unusual. When 
the tide is out, the river is often so nar- 
row and so shallow that it will cary 
little more than a few canoes abreast. 
And of course, the water is flowing 
peacefully down toward the sea. That's 
the way that most rivers behave. But 
not so ours. When the bore comes in- 
as it does with perfect timing twice a 
day—the water rushes up the river s0 
fast and furious that it isn’t safe for a 
canoe or row boat to meet the bore (as 
the first oncoming wave is called). So 
tremendous is this rush of water that it 
fills the river channel from shore to 
shore and within an hour sizable fishing 
and freight boats use the channels. 

Those who travel the Saint John River 
road will have an unusual experience 
when they cross the covered bridge at 
Hartland. Covered bridges are common 
in New Brunswick; we have about 300 
of them. But the one at Hartland is un- 
usual in that it is the longest one in the 
world. 

Would you like to try something un- 
usual? Drive at about 20 miles an hour 
and look at an inside wall of the bridge. 
You'll hardly see it. What you will see 
is right through it to all the landscape 
up or down the river. Why? Because 
the cracks between the boards let 
through a whole series of little glimpses 
at the landscape so close together that 
it seems that the boards are not there 
at all. The same is true of most covered 
bridges, but it requires the unusual 
length of the one at Hartland to make 
your experiment a truly unusual one. 


Mines in New Brunswick? 

Metal mines in New Brunswick? No, 
there aren’t. Enough reports, official 
and otherwise, to fill a mine have been 
written and spoken over the past cen- 
tury to prove there’s no mine here. 
What’s unusual about so negative a 
statement? During the past five years 
enough gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
iron, uranium, tungsten and_ sulphur 


Ivan H. Crowell is Director of Handi- 
crafts, Dept. of Industry and Develop- 
ment, New Brunswick, Canada. 
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Motorists can see through walls of un- 
ysual covered bridge in New Brunswick. 








iac have been found to make New Bruns- 

ren wick one of the richest metal areas in 

ar- the world. Today, complete new town- 

rr sites are being laid out in what was re- 

st cently woodland, villages are growing 

ing into towns, and towns are growing into 

it's cities. 

but Fundy National Park is all unusual. 

n— Everything about its 80 square miles | 

a needs to be described in superlatives. 

s0 Some of the most beautiful hills and ns 

a lakes and rivers in our province and a There’s room to relax in uncrowded 

as magnificent portion of the Bay of Fundy . 

So are included in this park. A finer area 

it could hardly be imagined. A special 

to section of wooded land looking across Kr) 

ng the salt water Bay has been set aside | 
for those who come by car with their 

er tents, or by trailer. 

ce You can rent a camp area, which in- VACATIONS UNLIMITED... 

at cludes general caretaking of the ground, x Canada contains a host of memorable holiday settings... 

om nearby picnic tables, cook and wash among them there’s a “sun-spot” that will completely suit 

M) house privileges (the camping area has you. There are thousands of miles of unspoiled outdoors... 

n- several), for about one dollar for two interesting “foreign” cities...grand National Parks... fun- 

1€ weeks—yes, one dollar, that’s all! Trailer famed resorts where you can rest in luxurious ease, or 
parking, with water and electric con- play as you please. No passport needed. See your travel 

n- nections, will cost you around $1.00 for or transportation agent soon; send the coupon now. 

Ir each week. 

C. 

e It’s All Free 

e But that’s only the beginning. Do you 

e like to fish? Just take your rod and try 

t your luck on any brook, river, or lake in 

- the park; it’s all free. Do the children 


like to swing, slide and play on similar 
equipment? There’s a special area just 














for them, free. Movies? The National 
Film Board has showings outdoors in 
e the amphitheatre and indoors at the 
Community Hall. They’re free, too. >. 
Would you like to swim? A magnificent a 
swimming pool with heated and filtered . - 
salt water will cost vou onlv a few cents Canada’s many courses furnish new Canada’s coasts and inland waters offer grand 
Ak , : , ‘ a hrills, scenic splendour. sailing, swimmi sunning...good times for all. 
: Bowling, tennis, golf and boating facili- golfing Geils, 0 = mereen Antennae, Beceem, ie 
n ti . 
les are available, too, < st reason- 
: re , too, at most reason 01-2-02-55-01 
able fees. Of course, there are wonder- ee 
f erage etapa papas oy ol CANADIAN GOVERNME! 
ul chalets that can be rented by the TRAVEL BUREAU, 
: day or week; also, a hotel and numer- Orrawa, CANADA Name 
5 é : 
ous rooms in homes in the adjacent vil- Send me your 48-page, full-colour (PLEASE PRINT) 
: P - book on vacation attractions in 
: lage of Alma are available to visitors. If all parts of Canada 
you care to write me, I'll have litera- Toll coe whene 36 eam connd Gime Address 
¢ -anre > = . ,anadian trave subjects are 
' ture about New Brunswick sent to you. available in the ~ 2) a 
Now, don’t you agree that you might Check V as required 
» T . . . 
find New Brunswick just a bit un- Town 





usual? e 
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Travel Canadian Pacific 
to Alaska! 


Start your cruise trip by going 
to Vancouver aboard Canada’s 
first and only stainless steel, 
Dome streamliner. 


Now take the most exciting trip 
of your life! Cross scenic Can- 
ada on Canadian Pacific’s new 
Dome train; board a Canadian 
Pacific ship for Alaska! 
Starting April 24, you can 
leave for Vancouver from Mont- 


real or Toronto. Your route: via 
spectacular Banff and Lake 
Louise in the Canadian Rockies. 
On your way, view magnificent 
Canada from comfortable, high- 


up Scenic Domes! 

On arrival in Vancouver, 
board one of Canadian Pacific’s 
spacious Princess ships for an 
8 day round trip to Alaska. And 
see 2,000 miles of unspoiled 
country under ever-changing 
northern lights along the smooth 
inside passage. 

There’s no extra train fare for 
Dome accommodations! And 
you pay as little as $180 for ship 
passage. Make reservations now! 


Contact your local agent or Canadian 
Pacific, in principal cities in U.S. and 


Canada. 
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Travel TIPS 


Welcome news to travelers is Presj- 
dent Eisenhower's recent recommenda- 


| tion to Congress to increase present 





tourist duty-free allowances from $500 
to $1,000—providing you have that 
much left. “Encouragement given to 
travel abroad,” the President said, “is 


extremely important . . . for its cultural 
and social importance in the free 
world. . . .” Administrators, who have 


long recognized the value of foreign 
travel, will applaud the President's 
recommendation and may be encour. 
aged to join those schools now offering 
professional growth credits for educa- 
tional travel. 


>» A report from the U. S. Immigration 
Service emphasizes the status of inter- 
national travel in 1954: nearly 1,000, 
000 left American ports for overseas 
last year, the majority for Europe. 
After a survey of advance transatlantic 
bookings, the European Travel Com- 
mission reports an advance 1955 de- 
mand 16 per cent higher than in 1954. 


Festival Time in Canada 

If you like festivals, historic pagean- 
try and national color, plan a trip to 
Canada this year. Events crowd the 
calendar, from a revival of Quebec's 
Winter Carnival and Mardi Gras on a 
full scale for the first time since 1928, 
to Nova Scotia’s summer-long pageants 
observing the 200th anniversary of the 
expulsion of the Acadians. At Ste. 
Agathe des Monts the Laurentian Win- 
ter Carnival (Feb. 10-22) will rival 
Quebec gaiety with an ice palace and 
international dogteam race. Ask Co- 
lonial Airlines (230 Park Ave., New 
York) about its seven-day, all-expense 
Laurentian vacation for $63 (plus air 
transportation) at Ste. Marguerite. 

Plan a summer trip with festivities 
like these in mind: Saskatchewan's 
golden jubilee celebration at Regina 
(May to Sept.); Alberta’s golden jubi- 
lee celebration at Edmonton (June 
through Sept.); the Calgary Stampede, 
rodeo at Calgary (July 5 to 10); Banff 
Indian Days at Banff, Alberta (July 14 
to 17); the Highland Games at Anti- 


| gonish, Nova Scotia (July 13) and 





Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island 
(Aug. 10); the Nova Scotia Gaelic Mod, 
Ste. Anne’s, Cape Breton Island (Aug. 
5 to 12); and the Grand Pre Evangeline 
celebration in Nova Scotia (Aug. 15). 

Drama festivals include the Dominion 
Drama Festival at Regina, Saskatche- 
wan (May 9 to 15); the open-air 
Shakespeare Festival of the Earle Grey 
Plavers at Toronto (June 27 to July 
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30); and the Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival at Stratford, Ontario (June 27 
to Aug. 27) with accompanying music 
festival. 


» Choose the kind of vacation you | 
want; chances are, you'll find it in | 


Canada. Ask the Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, for 
the booklet “1955 Canadian Package 
Tours,” ready in April with a list of 
all-expense trips throughout the coun- 
try. 

For the hardy, American Youth 
Hostels (Nat'l. Hqrs., Travel Dept., 14 
West 8th St., New York 11) plans a 
summer camp-out trip in 
Nova Scotia and a five-week cycling 
trip (including a five-day horseback 
pack trip) through the Canadian 
Rockies, at about $2 a day plus trans- 
portation to Canada. 

On the other side of the continent, 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines offers sum- 
mertime Klondike tours from Vancou- 
ver, B. C. to Whitehorse, Alaska, then 
by paddlewheel steamer 
Yukon to Dawson City (8 days, $390), 
with extension trips to 


six-week 


Fairbanks, |! 


down the | 


Nome, and Barrow, northernmost point | 


on the American continent. 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Internat’] 
Airport, Vancouver, B. C.) 

Even Huckleberry Finn would bask 


(Write to | 


happily on a Canada river cruise. Ask | 


Canadian National Railways (630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20) and Canada 
Steamship Lines (P. O. Box 100, 
Montreal, Canada) for information on 
St. Lawrence, Saguenay River, and 
lake cruises. Adding Bermuda to north- 
ern ports of call, Furness Line’s “Ocean 
Monarch” sails this summer from New 
York to Quebec, Halifax and the Sague- 
nay, then to the south (12-15 days, 
$300 up). 

On your way to New Brunswick, try 
a new $4,000,000 ferry ride between 
Bar Harbor, Me., and Yarmouth, N. S. 
Starting this spring, the “Bluenose” 
will carry 600 passengers and 150 cars 
on a 6% hour crossing of the Bay of 
Fundy. Also slated for spring is Ca- 
nadian Pacific's gleaming new trans- 
continental train, “The Royal Canadi- 
an,” between Toronto, Montreal, and 
Vancouver.—AUDREY NOALL 


WANTED 


Educational directors for transatlantic 
ships. Short-term employment Apr.-Dec. 
1955, varied assignments from one round- 
trip sailing to 3-5 months. 

Qualifications—experience in cultural an- 
thropology, art, history, international_rela- 
tions and economics, group work, language, 
philosophy, recreation, or sociology. Con- 
versational ability in French, German, 
Greek or Italian. 


Apply to: Council on Student Travel 
(0-1), 179 Broadway, New York 7. 






























1,000 miles of “‘Go-as-you-please” 
rail travel in Britain. 


$] a ciass ONLY $97 Jt, 


Also good for reservations, all 
Irish cross-channel services, including 
berths, and rail travel in Northern Ireland 
and points between Dublin and Belfast.| 
Valid for six months. Not on sale overseas. 





BeBe 


) 


“GUEST TICKET’—unlimited rail trayel— 
for 9 consecutive days—as low as $24, 
Not obtainable in Britain. 
Secure these, too, before you leave 

Train and cross-channel ship reserva- 
tions; attractive tours by rail/motor 
coach/ship. 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 

or British Railways Offices in 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto. 





Depend upon British Railways 
for fast, frequent services . . . for 
delightfully comfortable, low- 
cost travel and tours in Britain. 
And when you go to Ireland 
and the Continent, use the equally 
convenient day or night facilities 
provided by 33 direct sea routes. 














For literature, please write Dept. 33 
BRITISH RAILWAYS, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 








START PLANNING YOUR 1955 VACATION NOW! 


Travel and study ABROAD 


Earn full college credit and enjoy a thrilling trip through Europe or around the 
world via TWA—take up to 20 months to pay with TWA’s ‘Time Pay Plan“! 


See all the sights. Live in London, Paris, Geneva or Rome 
and study from 2 to 6 weeks at an accredited university. 
You do both during one trip on a university-sponsored 
tour via TWA-—world leader in educational air travel. 
And you can take up to 20 months to pay with TWA’s 


new “Time Pay Plan.” 


Choose a tour dealing with a special field such as music, 
art, languages—visit the Orient or go around the world. 


Sabbatical-Year Travelers: Special arrangements are avail- 
able for travel and resident study! Mail the coupon today 


for details! 





I am also interested in: 


Sabbatical-Y ear 


offered in 1955. 
Travel 1 





Fly the finest... FLY- 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
U.S.A. + EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
Dept. ST-FE, 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me information on the Flying Educational Tours to be 











Name_ Position 
TWA’s “Time Addre: 
Pay Plan’ (1) City. Zone. 
State a ied Phone No. 
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CLASSICS 
1. IVANHOE, Sir Walter Scott (44¢) 
2. WHITE FANG, Jack London (31¢) 


» 


oc w 


o™ 


° 


20 


Wolf dog’s struggle for survival in the 
kill-or-be-killed world of the North 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, Jane Austen (31¢) 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC, Rostand (31¢) 
Brian Hooker's incomparable translation. 
. RED BADGE OF COURAGE, Crane (31¢) 
. SHORT STORIES OF STEVENSON (31¢) 


The Bottle Imp, Dr. Jekyll, A Lodging for 
the Night and 7 others. 


. HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES Hawthorne (31¢) 


TALE OF TWO CITIES, Dickens (31¢) 
THE SEA AROUND US, Carson (31¢) 
Spectacular best-seller describing the 
magic and mystery of the ocean. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS, Emily Bronte (31 ¢) 


. JANE EYRE, Charlotte Bronte (31 ¢) 


. TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, Dana (22¢) 


THE SCARLET LETTER, Hawthorne (31¢) 


. FOUR GREAT TRAGEDIES, Shakespeare (31¢) 


Hamlet, Macbeth, Romeo & Juliet, 
Othello. 


FOUR GREAT COMEDIES, Shakespeare (31¢) 
The Tempest, Twelfth Night, A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, As You Like It. 


. SILAS MARNER, George Eliot (22¢) 


. KON-TIKI, Thor Heyerdah! (31¢) 


Best-selling account of six men braving 
the Pacific on a storm-tossed raft. 


. AUTOBIOG. OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (31¢) 


. THE LINCOLN READER, Paul Angle (44¢) 


A rich, full-length portrait, drawn from 
the works of 65 noted biographers, schol- 
ars, statesmen and contemporaries. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, Taylor (31¢) 
A fresh, spirited approach to the many- 
sided career of the great statesman 


ANTHOLOGIES, POETRY 
AND COLLECTIONS 


21. 


22. 


23. 


ROBERT FROST'S POEMS (31¢) 
More than 100 best poems. Commentary 
by Louis Untermeyer. Illustrated. 


POCKET BOOK OF VERSE (31¢) 
77 great English and American poets, 249 
poems. Edited by M. E. Speare. 


LEAVES OF GRASS, Whitman (44¢) 
The incomparable poems of the exu- 
berant, passionate man who loved his 
country and wrote of it as no other has 
ever done. 


Vielar pagckng for 
Sy yout at low GOSH 


Scholastic Magazines selected list of 








Pocket-size books of 
outstanding merit, 
hard-to-find in class- 
room quantities, now 
available at only 


22c, 31c & 44c 
POSTAGE PAID! 


Now, by means of Scholastic 
Magazines’ carefully selected list 
of pocket-size books for school 
use, you can easily and economi- 
cally broaden your students’ 
reading horizons. You can help 
them discover that well-written 
books can also be highly enter- 
taining reading. From no other 
single source can you obtain 
low-cost paper-bound books like 
these in classroom quantities. 
Whether time-tested classics or 
books by more recent authors, 
all have the ageless quality of 
good writing. All have been 
chosen for educational value and 
youth appeal. Here’s how you 
can use these books to strengthen 
your reading program: 


Individual student reading 
assignments 

Texts for class reading and 
study 

Building class and school 
libraries 


Books may be purchased through 
the teacher by the students them- 
selves, by library, PTA and other 
funds, or by School Board orders. 
The cost of the books is all you 
pay. We pay all shipping and 
postal charges. 








24. 


25. 


GREAT TALES AND POEMS OF POE (31¢) 
21 tales, 34 poems by a great storyteller, 
including The Gold Bug, The Purloined 
Letter, The Raven, etc. 


ANIMAL TALES Mary Dirlam, ed. (22¢) 
Lively, amusing stories about animals, 
birds and insects, chosen from the best 
in Scholastic Magazines. 


Continued on opposite page 
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43. BERTIE MAKES A BREAK, Felsen 





GREAT BOOKS BY FAMOUS AUTHORS (Continued) 


%. HIT PARADE OF SHORT STORIES (22¢) 
A best-selling collection of stories from 
Scholastic, dealing with teen-agers’ prob- 
lems of home and school life. 


7. TWENTY GRAND SHORT STORIES (31¢) 
Another sparkling collection from Scho- 
lastic, with authors like Lardner, Saroyan, 
Steinbeck, Sinclair Lewis, Parker. 


POCKET BOOK OF SHORT STORIES (31¢) 
Hemingway, Balzac, O. Henry, Maugham 
and 18 other masters of the short story. 
Edited by M. E. Speare. 


~ 
o 


29. GREAT ESSAYS, Peterson, ed. (31¢) 
50 essays by 38 great writers, including 
Bacon, Montaigne, Huxley, Swift, Ches- 
terton and William James. 


INDIAN COUNTRY, Dorothy M. Johnson (31¢) 


v. 
An authentic portrayal of life on the 
western American frontier. in 11 moving 
stories by an outstanding writer. 

31. SIX GREAT MODERN SHORT NOVELS (44¢) 


James Joyce, Herman Melville, Katherine 
Anne Porter, Nikolay Gogol, Glenway 
Westcott, William Faulkner contribute 
immortal short .works of fiction. 


BEST TEEN-AGE LITERATURE 


2. LITTLE WOMEN, Alcott 


o 


(31¢) 


33. MEN OF IRON, Howard Pyle (31¢) 
A rousing tale of adventure and chivalry 


on which the movie “The Black Shield 
of Falworth”’ is based. 

3%. A GIRL CAN DREAM, Cavanna (22¢) 
Loretta Larkin wins an essay contest, 
with flying lessons as the prize. A vivid, 
romantic story of school life. 

35. HUCKLEBERRY FINN, Mark Twain (31¢) 

%. JIM DAVIS: SMUGGLER’S CAPTIVE 

John Masefield (22¢) 
An exciting narrative from the pen of 
Britain's poet laureate—the adventures 
of a boy held prisoner by sea raiders 

37. CARCAJOU—KING OF THE NORTH, 


Rutherford Montgomery (22¢) 
Carcajou—the wolverine—30 pounds of 
diabolical cunning and snarling fury, de- 
clares war on an Indian hunter in this 
dramatic story of the frozen North. 


38. THE HIDDEN TREASURE OF GLASTON, 


Eleanore M. Jewett (31¢) 
An eerie mystery set in the ancient Abbey 
of Glastonbury, in which two boys come 
across the treasures of King Arthur. 


39. SECRET SEA, Robb White (31¢) 
Pursued by a sinister enemy, Lt. Cmdr. 
Pete Martin seeks the riches of a sunken 
Spanish treasure ship in this rousing ad- 
venture by a popular author. 

40. THE TATTOOED MAN, Howard Pease (22¢) 


A lusty blend of mystery and adventure 
at sea—of evil cutthroats lurking below 


decks, of an encounter with sharks, of 
a thrilling’ escape. 
4.. SUE BARTON, SENIOR NURSE, 
Helen Dore Boylston (22¢) 


A “must” for career-girls-to-be! The gay, 
warm-hearted story of a vivacious, red- 
headed nurse who finds excitement and 
romance in a big city hospital. 


42. BIG RED, Jim Kjelgaard 


A handsome Irish setter and his young 
trainer, Danny Pickett, come face to face 
with a vicious outlaw bear in this vigor- 
ous, inspiring tale of the outdoors. 


(22¢) 
The hilarious adventures of Bertram 
Poddle, who sets out to earn his way and 
falls prey to the get-rich-quick wiles 
of Sleemish Enterprises. 


44. BUFFALO BILL, Shannon Garst 


45. 


(22¢) 
The vivid story of a 15-year-old boy in 
buckskin named William F. Cody—better 
known as Buffalo Bill—one of the best 
pony express riders on the frontier. 


BUCKSKIN BRIGADE, Jim Kjelgaard (22¢) 
Ten true stories of the _ trail-blazing 
heroes who conquered the wilderness— 
the scouts, traders, boatmen and trappers 
who shaped America’s destiny. 


HANDY REFERENCE AND 
PERSONAL GROWTH 


46. 


47. 


BARTLETT’S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS (44¢) 
Short version, ed. by Christopher Morley. 


ROGET'S POCKET THESAURUS (31¢) 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


. NEW AMERICAN WEBSTER DICTIONARY 
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(31¢) 
Handy-sized—approved for school use. 


SPANISH DICTIONARY 


(31¢) 
30,000 words, phrases and idioms. 


BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head (22¢) 
Best-selling guide to dating, manners. 


HI! THERE, HIGH SCHOOL, Gay Head (22¢) 
Student handbook for high school life. 


ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MODERNS, 

Gay Head (22¢) 
Practical rules for manners and behavior 
covering every social situation. 


30 DAYS TO A MORE POWERFUL 
VOCABULARY, Funk & Lewis (22¢) 
15-minute-a-day guide to word mastery. 


6 MINUTES A DAY TO PERFECT SPELLING, 
Schefter (31¢) 
Easy, tested method that helps thousands. 


--~ Order Form for “Great Books by Famous Authors” —-- 
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IMPORTANT: Because of the low price of these books, we can accept only orders for 
20 or more books, mailed to one address. Remittance must accompany order, with 
one exception: An official school order for 100 or more books, signed by a principal, 
superintendent, purchasing agent or head of department, will be accepted without 


remittance and a bill will be sent later. 


Mail order to: Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 



































NO. TITLE 72¢]31¢ Hae} Ino: TITLE 22¢ ad ae 
1 |Ivanhoe, PL19, 44¢ 31 [Short Novels, DF35E, 44¢ 
2 [White Fang, 16, 31¢ 32 [Little Women, 19, 31¢ 
3 |Pride & Prej. PL9, 31¢ 33 [Men of Iron, T18, 31¢ ~ 
4 |Cyrano, BA1230, 31¢ 34 [A Girl Con Dream, 18, 22¢ 
5 |Red Badge, PL20, 31¢ 35 |Huckleberry Finn, PC139, 31¢ 
6 |Stevenson, PC48, 31¢ 36 [Jim Davis, T11, 22¢ 
7 |Seven Gables, PL15, 31¢ 37 |Carajou, 113, 22¢ 
8 | Tale Two Cities, PC35, 31¢ 38 [Hidden Treasure, 125, 31¢ 
9 |Sea Around Us, AM100, 31¢ 39 [Secret Sea, 164, 31¢ 
10 |Wuthering Hghts., PL10, 31¢ 40 | Tattooed Man, C10, 22¢ 





— 
—_ 


Jane Eyre, PC88, 31¢ 


a 


1 [Sue Barton, Sr., 153, 22¢ 





12 |2 Yrs. Bef. Mast, Y76, 22¢ 


42 [Big Red, C18, 22¢ 





13 |Scorlet Letter, PC65, 31¢ 


43 | Bertie Makes Break, 112, 22¢ 





14 | Shakes. Trag., PC14, 31¢ 


44 |Buffalo Bill, 148, 22¢ 





15 | Shakes. Com., PC15, 31¢ 


45 |Buckskin Brig., J60, 22¢ 





16 {Silas Marner, P552, 22¢ 


46 | Bartlett's Quot., Pma205S, 44¢ 





17 | Kon-tiki, Pma243, 31¢ 


47 | Roget's Thesaurus, PC13, 31¢ 





18 | Franklin's Aut., PL18, 31¢ 


48 | Webster Dict., A808, 31¢ 





19 | Lincoln Reader, PGC23, 44¢ 


49 [Spanish Dict., PC122, 31¢ 





20 | Winston Churchill, PC133, 31¢ 


5 


0 | Boy dates Girl, T1, 22¢ 





21 | Frost's Poems, PC94, 31¢ 


5 


Hi There, 12, 22¢ 





22 | P.B. of Verse, PCI, 31¢ 


52 | Etiquette, T21, 22¢ 





23 | Leaves of Grass, AMs117, 44¢ 


53 | Powerful Vocab., P569, 22¢ 





24 | Poe's Tales & Poems, PC45, 31¢ 





54 | Perf. Spelling, PCI45, 31¢ 




















25 | Animal Tales, 15, 22¢ 





26 | Hit Parade, 14, 22¢ 





27 | Twenty Grand, 8154, 31¢ 


___Books @ 22¢ $ 





28 | Short Stories, PC12, 31¢ 





29 | Great Essays, PC113, 31¢ 











30 | Indian Country, BB29, 31¢ 

















Name (Please Print) 


—_______ Books @ 44¢ $ 
TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $______>__ 


Books @ 31¢ $ 




















School 
School Address 
City Zone State 
DO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE 
ENTERED SHIPPED. POSTAGE 

















IMPORTANT! This list is valid only until August 1, 1955 
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The Writing Program 


Must Go On—Somehow 


|’ haste and desperation, many Eng- 
lish 


classes are 


with overcrowded 


resorting to 


teachers 
writing 
gram practices that seem undesirable, 
even as expedients. Some 
teachers have virtually dropped com- 
position as a activity. Pupils 
spend their time reading, discussing, 
filling in blanks in workbooks, and tak- 
ing objective examinations. Such a so- 
lution to the problem of excessive 
pupil-load is unfortunate, because the 
pupils will probably 
write well, 


pro- 
temporary 


class 


never learn to 

The above findings came out of a 
recent statewide study of the problems 
of teaching English in California sec- 
ondary schools, sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Council of English Associations. 
Other findings: every set of 250-word 
compositions teacher 
with a mode pupil load of 150 a day 
adds an additional 21.5 hours of read- 
ing and marking to the regular work 
week; the 431 teachers who partici- 
pated in the study report that almost 
all of such work must be done in the 
evenings and on week-ends. 

Teachers and authorities taking part 
in the study agree that secondary 
school pupils need continual, super- 
vised practice in written composition 
throughout their required years of 
English. Slightly different amounts of 
practice are recommended for the dif- 
ferent grade levels (from 150 words a 
350 


also 


received by a 


week for freshmen to words a 
recom- 
mend that some careful writing be done 
daily. Obviously 


convinced of the 


week for seniors). They 


English teachers are 
continual 
practice in writing—they do not 
continue it willingly. 

As another expedient solution to the 
problem, many 
require weekly 


value of 
dis- 


continue to 
compositions of their 
pupils but have given up trying to 
read them. Instead they encourage each 
pupil to keep his papers in a foldei 
until such time as the teacher can spot- 
check or browse through them to de- 
termine a suitable grade. Such writing 
is understandably difficult to motivate. 
\t the same time, the pupils may be 
practicing mistakes, and they may be 
learning to hate writing. 

Other teachers have attempted to 
provide their writers with readers by 


teachers 


William J. Dusel is Supervisor of 
Student Teaching in English at San 
Jose (Calif.) State College. 


encouraging pupils to mark each other’s 
papers. Such an arrangement obviously 
supplies writers with a kind of motive, 
but pupil-readers can hardly be de- 
pended on to teach writing. Imagine 
a room full of beginner violinists crit- 
icizing each other's intonation and tech- 
nique. 

It is from the Cali- 
fornia study that many English teachers 
are attempting to carry on business as 
usual—assigning weekly 


also. evident 


compositions, 
then reading and marking them with 
meticulous care. But 70 per cent re- 
port that thev are slighting their own 
reading; 38 per cent sacrifice oppor- 
tunities to pursue creative hobbies; and 
33 per cent forgo participation in com- 
munity activities. While such sacrifice 
is admirable, no teacher should be en- 
couraged or expected to relinquish his 
rights and responsibilities as an edu- 
cated adult in order to teach English. 
Of course there are better ways to 
teach writing, But to talk of ideal 
procedures when emergency conditions 
prevail is pointless. More important 
now is the question, “Are there any 
more desirable ways of teaching writ- 
ing to large classes?” The answer is yes. 


Stimulating Interest 


Providing daily practice in written 
composition: In the belief that com- 
posing purposeful sentences 
each day may provide more valuable 
practice than writing a 500-word theme 
once or twice a semester, teachers who 
took part in the study conclude each 
day’s English lesson by having every 
pupil record what he believes to be 
the most significant accomplishments of 
the class. Each pupil is also asked to 
turn in daily questions on class activ- 
offer suggestions for the 
next day’s work. 


several 


ities or to 


Planning more ambitious writing ac- 
tivities: Class discussions which become 
lively are interrupted to allow each 
pupil to formulate his best argument in 
writing. The teachers encourage pupils 
to express themselves in literary forms 
in common use: the letter, the editorial, 
the movie and book review. the 
article. Subjects recommended are those 
which are of immediate concern to the 
pupils. 

Providing interested readers for every 
assigned piece of writing: This is done 
in order to ensure the completion of the 
communication cycle—idea, expression, 





By WILLIAM J. DUSEL 


response, new idea. Before a_ pupil 
can be made to want to write well, he 
must feel that others are interested in 
his thoughts, and that writing will 
communicate them. It follows that the 
pupil who gains this kind of satisfaction 
will show more improvement and will 
need less adult prompting and criticism 
than the pupil who writes in boredom 
or out of compulsion. Pupils are en- 
couraged to write to each other as 
freely as they converse. They exchange 
sets of compositions with other English 
classes on topics of immediate inter- 
est; but they respond to each other's 
ideas by adding written comments in 
the form of questions, signs of agree- 
ment and disagreement. 

Maintaining a_ positive attitude 
toward each pupil's efforts at self ex- 
pression: Continual emphasis on_ his 
mistakes, his weaknesses, his ignorance 
may actually inhibit a pupil’s growth 
in language power. Consequently teach- 
ers should take every opportunity to 
point out examples of good writing 
found in each pupil’s compositions, in 
newspaper and magazine articles, and 
in books which the class is reading. 
In this way they focus his attention 
on models of good writing in order to 
give direction to his efforts. 

Determining individual pupil! needs 
for remedial work in writing: This they 
manage by examining frequently each 
pupil’s folder of written work and 
commenting on, not marking, his difficul- 
ties. Thev then refer him to appro- 
priate exercises in handbooks or work- 
books. Difficulties which are common 
to many, they discuss in general class 
session. After completing the assigned 
remedial work, each pupil checks back 
through his earlier writings in search 
of parts which need revision. 

Teachers who have been in the 
habit of bringing any and all errors in 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, and 
usage to the pupil’s attention in every 
composition he writes will undoubtedly 
find it disturbing to read papers with- 
out marking errors. They may feel 
downright derelict in their duty. But 
if they are conscientious in another, 
more important, way—that is, in keep- 
ing interest alive in the ingenious pro- 
cess of putting black marks on white 
paper to transmit ideas—they will make 
sure that each pupil’s writing brings 
him some form of deep, personal satis- 
faction. From this satisfaction will 


grow the desire to learn to write well. ¢ 
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About BOOKS 





Goodby Earth and All That 


“ADIN, a real planet? Nonsense!” I 

quipped at a nine-year-old friend 
of mine. “But I know it is real,” he per- 
sisted, “Captain Video goes there all 
the time.” It tock me nearly 30 minutes 
to convince this junior space merchant 
that his Odin was mythical and had no 
proper place in our planetary system. 
Finally he gave in, but reluctantly, and 
protested that if Odin isn’t real, “why 
do they talk about it?” 

While Hollywood, comic books, and 
a few TV programs must share some of 
the blame for misinforming—intention- 
ally or unintentionally—a young audi- 
ence eager and willing to cope with the 
facts of science, we must shoulder part 
ot it for our failure to guide our stu- 
dents along meteor-free channels of 
space, so to speak. Over the past two 
years a plethora of excellent books 
“popularizing” topics of science have 
found their way into home and school 
libraries. Meaty with fact and written to 
excite the imagination, they are making 
a sound contribution to our youngsters’ 
concept of the universe they live in. 

Three librarians have told us that 
books popularizing science continue to 
circulate long after other types of books 
have ceased to excite interest, and that 
they don’t believe that publishers have 
begun to take care of the demand. 

From Random House comes word 
that, of the nine science topic books 
they have published (totaling a circu- 
lation of 200,000), All About Dinosaurs 
and All About the Stars have been the 
most popular. Both books sell for about 
$1.95. Doubleday reports that in its 48- 
book “Real Book” series (published by 
Garden City), Real Book About Space 
Travel and Real Book About the Stars 
($1.25) are the best sellers. From Frank- 
lin Watts comes word that among their 
“First Book” series, those dealing with 
science topics have totaled 225,000 
sales. 

The flying saucer controversy has 
provided much excitement. In 1950 
when Holt published Frank Scully’s 
Behind the Flying Saucers, a sensational 
but poorly researched treatment of the 
controversial phenomena, the fun began. 
Harper followed with Gerald Heard’s 
Is Another World Watching? Flying 
Saucers from Outer Space, by Donald 
Edward Keyhoe, published by Holt that 


year, is a sober, logical, carefully writ- 


ten attempt to present the facts. Encour- 
aged by the book’s popularity (it sold 
60,000 copies), Holt editors persuaded 
Major Keyhoe to write a follow-up en- 
titled The Flying Saucer Conspiracy 
($3.50), which will show in a step-by- 
step analysis how the facts about un- 
identified flying objects are kept from 
most Americans. Watch for it in May. 
Ironically, the least popular of the fly- 
ing saucer books is Flying Saucers, by 
Donald H. Manzel, published in 1953 
by Harvard University Press ($4.75), 
the one book that debunks all the mys- 
teries attributed to saucers. 


Choose an Orbit 


Like the flying saucer controversy, 
the idea of space travel has been brew- 
ing in the minds of writers and coming 
out through magazines and books for 
some time now Willy Ley, rocket ex- 
pert, has been writing popular books on 
rockets and space travel since 1944 
when Viking published his Rockets: The 
Future of Travel Beyond the Strato- 
sphere. In 1947, his second space book, 
Rockets: The Future of Flight Beyond 
the Stratosphere, appeared. In 1950, 
The Conquest of Space (Viking) brought 
space fans up-to-date on new develop- 
ments and theories. A year later, Arthur 
C. Clarke’s Exploration of Space (Har- 
per) spoke authoritatively about space 
stations, spaceships, and space explora- 
tion. 

The space book trend is still in full 
swing. Last year’s titles included Martin 
Caidin’s Worlds in Space (Holt, $4.95) 
in which the author tried to produce a 
book different from his Jets, Rockets, 
and Guided Missiles and Rockets Be- 
yond the Earth. Others: The Science 
Book of Space Travel, by H. L. Good- 
win (Watts, $2.95), a good reporting 
job with the pros and cons; Skyrocket- 
ing Into the Unknown, by Charles 
Coombs (Morrow, $4), which details 
latest equipment, probes into possibili- 
ties of future travel; and Going Into 
Space, by Arthur C. Clarke (Harper, 
$2.50). Scheduled for publication this 
month is the first of what may be many 
more: Exploring Mars, by Robert S. 
Richardson (McGraw-Hill, $4), astron- 
omer at Mt. Wilson Observatory. It de- 
scribes how space travel may become a 
reality, plots a course to Mars, and gives 
details about the planet.—Harpy Fincu 





CURRENT AND CHOICE 


FICTION: Welcome addition to any 
library is the new Treasury of Sherlock 
Holmes, 27 stories and two novels se- 
lected and edited by Adrian Conan 
Doyle (Hanover House, $2.95). Twenty 
sparkling stories about Irish country life 
appear in The Red Petticoat by Bryan 
MacMahan (Dutton, $3). The Golden 
Argosy, edited by Van H. Cartmell and 
Charles Grayson (Dial, $6), launches 
in an attractive new edition this well- 
known collection of widely read short 
stories by American and British authors. 

In The Mouse That Roared (Little, 
Brown, $3.50), Leonard Wibberley com- 
bines fantasy and farce in a tale of a 
European duchy threatened economi- 
cally by California wine. In a more 
serious vein, The Forest Lord by Noel 
B. Gerson (Doubleday, $3.95) details 
the romantic ‘adventures of a young 
Englishman in Charlestown during the 
early 1700's. 

NON-FICTION: Two Minutes Till 
Midnight by Elmer Davis (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, $2.75) surveys American policies 
and perils in the thermonuclear age. 
Soviet Power and Policy by George B. 
de Huszar and Associates (Crowell, 
$8.75) deals factually with the natural 
resources, ideology, people, education, 
armed strength, foreign policy, and ter- 
ritorial expansion of the Soviet Union. 

In Vorkuta, Dr. Joseph Scholmer re- 
ports on his three and one-half years of 
Russian imprisonment in the notorious 
Arctic slave city (Holt, $3.75). Pitiless 
Jungle by John L. Brom (David Mc- 
Kay, $5) describes the startling experi- 
ences of a French film director on loca- 
tion in French Equatorial Africa. 

Magazine in book form, American 
Heritage will include features of each— 
six bound books a year with illustrations, 
articles, and excerpts or condensations 
of current historical books. (American 
Heritage, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 17; 
subscriptions $12 a year, single copies 
$2.95. ) 

New guidance material for desegre- 
gation in the schools includes Schools in 
Transition, edited by R. M. Williams, 
Jr., and Margaret Ryan (Chapel Hill: 
Univ. of N. C. Press, $3), an account of 
problem-solving in 24 communities, and 
Education in a Transition Community 
by Jean D. Grambs (Intergroup Edu- 
cation Pamphlet, National Conference 
of Christian and Jews, 25¢), with sug- 
gestions on administrative, teaching, and 
community policy and planning. 

TEXT: On Stage, Everyone by Grace 
Barnes and Mary Jean Sutcliffe (Mac- 
millan, $3.20) provides a comprehen- 
sive introduction to acting skills, pro- 
duction techniques and theatre mate- 
rials for high school dramatics students. 
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SLE Materials 


Just fill in coupons for the items you want. Clip and send in one 
envelope directly to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 
You will receive materials directly from advertisers. These coupons 
valid for two months only. 


OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 40-T, 42-T, 44-T 
SCC SSSR STEERS ESSE SSS TEESE SESE TEESE eee eee eee 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS (page 7-T) ST-1-1-55 


Please send me a sample booklet of the American Histori- 
cal Series. | enclose 5.25. (in stamp or coin) to cover the 











cost of handling and ig. 
Name -_ — » Cente 
School a No. Pupils_ 
Address. — 


AMERICANA CORPORATION (page 2-T) ST-2-2-55 
Please send me your free reading list on SCIENCE. 








CO El 
School oumunn —e es ll 
Address__ 





LAO O RRR EERE EEE EERE EEE EERE RE REE REE EERE EERE EERE EEE EERE EEE 
AUDIO CLASSROOM SERVICES (page 44-T) ST-3-2-55 
Please send free Classroom Recordings Handbook. Also 
details on free 3-speed phonograph offer. 

Name 


Ne 





School___ - EE ———- 
Address__ 


© 


a 
Address. . anil 


BELL & HOWELL (page 48-T) ST-4-2-55 


Please send me your free booklet on sound movie equip- 
ment for schools. 


sinensis iimasaaaasiasitaaiesaiiamaies A caesar 
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CHARLES BESELER COMPPANY (page 29-T) ST-5-2-55 

See page 29-T for news about the most effective teaching 
tool in use. 

Name_ 





po nena 
No. Pupils_ 


Address. — 





BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE (page 5-T) ST-6-2-55 
Please send me a free copy of The Genie Story. 
Also a list of your other free aids 


Oe deceneiesatanniianie MEM cinpiasicnengs 


School. — (EEE 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS (page 33-T) $T-7-2-55 
Please send me your illustrated booklets and folders. 








Name OEE 
School No. Pupils. 
—————— “ a 
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Continued from page 20-T 


This semester P. E. will publish a series of 10 articles on 
“How to Judge Radio and TV Programs.” The series gives 
background and yardstick questions for evaluation. 

There are other sources of criticism equally helpful. 
We have developed the habit of clipping John Crosby’s 
Sunday column from our local paper. Very often this critic 
takes dramatic programs as subjects for discussion. Students, 
as I hoped they would, now ask my opinion of his three 
weekday columns. Time and Newsweek provide other easily 
accessible sources of criticism of stage, screen, and radio- 
TV. The more advanced student ought to know about the 
popular critics in the Saturday Review, New Yorker, and 
The Reporter. Gilbert Seldes, Arthur Knight, Goodman Ace, 
Hollis Alpert, Philip Hamburger, John McCarten, and 
Marva Mannes ought to be household words in America; 
they are doing a superlative job of relating their very sensi- 
tive appreciation of the humane tradition to the still im- 
mature world of American popular arts. Until textbook 
publishers see the importance of these critics and reprint 
them in the essay sections of our literature books, we will 
have to rely on our clippings and ditto machines. 


How to Provoke Criticism 

This criticism will give teen-agers models for their own 
written and spoken analyses of current TV fare. Assign a 
play as part of a drama unit, and sit back and wait for 
some really interesting class discussions. Recently my tenth 
grade sections viewed Split Level, a Kraft Television Play- 
house production. The title referred to plans for a modern 
house that an aspiring architect was presenting to New 
York firms in the hope of realizing his dream of becoming 
a success ia his field. The parents of the young architect's 
fiancee wanted the young couple to settle down to the 
secure life of the small town. In short, the play was a re- 
statement of the perennial problem: idealism or security; 
inventiveness and creativity or playing it safe with the soft 
touch. The class responded well to a discussion of the 
theme of the play; it was in their idiom, in their mode of 
perceiving. But they had missed completely the tight sym- 
bolic structure woven into the play. The skyscraper that 
the young man hoped someday to build symbolized aspira- 
tion; the lumber yard job he was offered in the small town 
stood for boredom and monotony. The split level house in 
itself symbolized the tension between security (the ground 
flcor) and idealism (the second level) in the young man’s 
mind. Here is a practical example of how a TV play can 
enrich the teen-ager’s understanding of literary techniques. 

It is not always possible to foresee a good play. When 
the class is stuck with a stinker, the teacher can illustrate 
superficiality and slickness. This is no unimportant thing to 
do, since it is my experience that students resist quality 
because they do not see the important differences between 
the mediocre and the good. Common experience of a bad 
play, then, has important advantages. 

One way to avoid poor plays is the kinescope. Local 
stations sometimes will lend a kine for educational pur- 
poses. Last year in the middle of a drama unit, a good 
play appeared on the Motorola TV Hour, Judith Anderson 
and Sir Cedric Hardwicke starring in Black Chiffon. 1 asked 
our local TV station for permission to show the kine to my 

(Continued on page 43-T) 
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By HAROLD M. LONG 


F YOU are like most teachers you 

know too little about education’s 
three “supermarkets” located in Wash- 
ington: the NEA, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and the American Council 
on Education. If you belong to the 
NEA you are one of 500,000, a number 
representing half the nation’s teachers. 
And possibly you know of activities and 
publications of the Office of Education. 
This is a Federal Government agency 
in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, whose secretary has 
cabinet rank. Doubtless, too, you've 
read or used publications of the Ameri- 
can Council, an association of organi- 
zations engaged in education. 

Every classroom teacher should have 
a speaking acquaintance with these or- 
ganizations. 

The NEA, which becomes a century 
old in 1957, is engaged in an extensive 
Centennial Action Program. A major 
step in the CAP is a $5,000,000 build- 
ing project. By the time that birthday 
arrives, the organization—which is gov- 
erned by a Kepresentative Assembly of 
5,000 persons, more than three-fourths 
of whom are classroom teachers—hopes 
to be occupying its new NEA Center 
at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Regular 
dues ($5) of members (collected in 
“unified dues” by several of the state 
teachers associations) sustain the cur- 
rent operations of the NEA. Secretary 
William G. Carr reports that life mem- 
berships of $150 (payable in ten in- 
stallments) enable the building pro- 
gram to go forward. 

The NEA is made up of 29 depart- 
ments—Audio-Visual, Classroom Teach- 
ers, Mathematics, Rural Education, and 
Science, to name a few. Each has its 
own meetings and activities. In any 
case, you know that the NEA is an in- 
dependent, voluntary, non-government- 
al organization of educators pledged “to 
elevate the character and to advance 
the interests of the teaching profession.” 

How does the NEA serve its mem- 
bers? Look at its achievements in three 
areas: (1) defending schools, (2) es- 
tablishing salary goals, (3) improving 
instruction. 

As a preventive measure against un- 
warranted attacks on schools the NEA, 
in June, 1954, joined with the Maga- 
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Washington has three of them 


Learn what they can do for you 


zine Publishers Association of America 
in forming a joint committee of 60 edu- 
cators and 60 editors to advise on art- 
icles about schools appearing in popular 
magazines. In another way, through the 
work of its Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education, the 
NEA is constantly alert to investigate 
attacks on schools and school personnel. 

In establishing salary goals the NEA 
has advocated a scale from $4,000 to 
$9,000 as realistic. (Yes, some school 
systems are now within reach of a 
$4,000 starting salary.) Retirement in- 
come has been protected, too. Thanks 
to NEA help, Congress in the 1954 
revenue act allowed a $1,200 income 
tax exemption for retired persons. 

To.improve teaching, the NEA spon- 
sors a series of regional instructional 
conferences which cut across subject 
matter and grade level lines. Delegates 
to these conferences are selected by the 
NEA, by state departments of educa- 
tion, and by state and local teachers as- 
sociations. One such conference is 
scheduled to meet at Denver, April 
18-21, 1955. 


1,600 Publications 

Whether you are within reach of one 
of these conferences or not, you will 
surely find ways to better teaching 
among the NEA’s 1,600 publications of 
research, yearbooks, and teaching aids 
as well as in the NEA Journal. As a 
starter for your reading I'd suggest 
True Faith and Allegiance (75¢) if you 
want an inspiring sight-raiser on the 
importance of public schools. When 
you write to NEA, ask for a classified 
list of these 1,600 titles. This will put 
you on speaking terms with what its 
own Handbook describes as “the only 
organization that represents or has the 
possibility of representing the great 
body of teachers in the United States.” 

The U. S. Office of Education is ten 





The NEA Center to be completed in 1957. 


years younger than the NEA, having 
been established by Congress in 1867. 
Most recently the office has become an 
integral part of the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, ad- 
ministered by Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Samuel Miller Brownell, is also a 
presidential appointee. He and his staff 
administer Federal funds for education, 
collect and disseminate educational in- 
formation, and conduct the research 
programs of the Office of Education. 


How Funds Are Spent 


The funds administered go to land 
grant colleges, to vocational education 
under the George-Barden and Smith- 
Hughes Acts (serienIture homemaking 
distribution, trade and industrial edu- 
cation), and for the construction, main- 
tenance and operation of schools in 
Federally affected areas. The consulta- 
tive, advisory, and information services 
are rendered to educators and the pub- 
lic generally. The Office of Education 
staff works especially with chief state 
school officers, state departments of 
education representatives, and with 
leading education organizations. It 
has specialists in social studies, geogra- 
phy, and language arts. School admin- 
istrators, teachers, librarians, students, 
parents, and others avail themselves of 
publications growing out of Office of 
Education research which are available 
through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office. Ask 
for the Education list. 

At this time the Office conducts its 
own research in cooperation with state 
and local education officers, but its re- 
search program probably will be great 
ly extended when the Cooperative Re 
search Program authorized by the 83rd 
Congress gets into operation. Through 
the Cooperative Research Program the 
Office of Education is authorized to 
contract with state departments of edu- 
cation, colleges, and universities for 
needed research. e 


(To be concluded) 


The concluding part of Mr. Long's 
article will describe the functions of 
the American Council on Education, 
and will review three current NEA ac- 
tivities: teacher exchange, the 1955 
State and White House Conferences on 
Education, and the publications pro- 
gram.—Ed. 
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CANADIAN GOV'T. TRAVEL BUREAU (page 31-T) ST-8-2-55 
Please send me your book on vacation attractions in Canada 
oxen . Also information on 16mm sound films 


on Canadian travel —_ —_ 


Name = — amen Grade = 
School — ee —____.. No. Pupils — 
Address___ - « . ‘ 


CORONET FILMS (page 28-T) ST-9-2-55 


Send me information on how I! can rent or purchase 
Coronet films. 


0 


Name . Grade 
School___ No. Pupils —— 
Address___ 


SSCST SSSR eee eee eee 
DRIVEHYRE CARS LTD. (page 30-T) ST-10-2-55 


Please send me free illustrated brochure C on Car Rental. 
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Q 
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— - Grade = 


School_ No. Pupils 


Address 


SPSS RETESET SSE TEESE TSE SEES 
GOV'T. EMPLOYEES INS. CO. (page 9-T) ST-11-2-55 


Please send me your free booklet, Fundamentals of Auto 
Insurance. 
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‘ = a Grade 


School_______ — _. No. Pupils 


Address_ 


INSTITUTE OF VISUAL TRAINING (page 23-T) ST-12-2-55 


Please send me your list of films available for school use. 


z 

Q 
@ 
® 


. , _ — Grade 


School___ a ____. No. Pupils 


Address. 





INTERNAT'’L. CELLUC’T'N. PRODS. CO. (page 21-T) ST-13-2-55 
Please send me free (except for postage) your 10-min. 
16mm. sound film Tne Story of Menstruation by Wait Disney 
Productions. 


0 


day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) = 
Also send the following: 

(for older girls) __... copies of Very Personcily Yours 


(girls 9-12 yrs.) copies You're a Young Lady Now 


( ) Physiology Chart ( ) Teaching Guide 
Name ——— . Grade 
School___ lene Ee ideal 
ee 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. (page 18-T) ST-14-2-55 


Please send me your free 1955 catalogue and releases on 
new films. 





Name ——— ee 
School . — . — No. Pupils — 
Address 








The Mailbag 


Q.: Where can I obtain pictorial maps of English and 
American Literature at reasonable prices? 





A.: Large size maps (35” x 45”) for your classroom wall 
or bulletin board are published by School House Books, 
12026 Kearsarge St., Los Angeles 49, Calif. They feature 
quotations from writers, historical facts, chronological and 
biographical data, anecdotes, and geographical location of 
authors and writings. Prices: American Literature (red, 
white, and blue), $2; English Literature (green, yellow, 
and blue), $2; quantity prices lower. 


Q.: Can you recommend some practical book on disci- 
pline which gives ways to deal with pupils? 

A.: Send for a copy of A Guide to Better Discipline, 
by Othilda Krug and Helen L. Beck (Science Research 
Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill., 50 cents). 
This booklet discusses ways of handling misbehavior and 


guiding youngsters toward self-discipline and maturity. 


Q.: Can you give me a list of materials sources on New 
York City, for a seventh grade group beginning a unit on 
this subject? 

A.: Write to the following sources for information: Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 65 Liberty St., N. Y. C. 5; Curriculum 
Center, New York City Schools, 130 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 
19 (ask for A Guide to Some Educational Resources in the 
City of New York, Curriculum Bulletin No, 7, 1953-54 
Series). Ask your librarian for The Face of New York- 
The City As It Was and As It Is by Andreas Feininger 
(Crown) and the Columbia Picture History of New York 
(Doubleday). 


Q.: My students have been asked to write essays on the 
U. N. Since I do not teach a course in which the U. N. 
is discussed, I am uncertain about up-to-date material. Can 
you suggest any? 

A.: Order a copy of The U. N. Today, edited by William 
W. Wade, The Reference Shelf, Vol. 26, No. 4 (H. W. 
Wilson Co., $1.75), a 1954 collection of excerpts from 
recent materials on almost every phase and problem of the 
organization. Send 25 cents to the American Assn. for the 
U. N., 345 E. 46th St.. N. Y. C. 17, for U. N. in the Schools, 
teacher's handbook and kit which contains an excellent box 
score folder of U. N. accomplishments, 1945-54. Request 
lists of publications from the Dept. of Public Information, 
United Nations, N. Y. C., and the U. S$, Committee for 
U. N. Day, 816 21st St.. N. W., Washington 6, D, C. 


Look up “Your Trip to the U. N.” in Scholastic Teacher, 
Dec. 1, 1954, p. 22-T, and “Key to the United Nations,” 
World Week or Senior Scholastic, Sept. 29, 1954, p. 29. 
Also see Workshops of the World by Graham Beckel (Abel 
ard Schuman, $4), on specialized agencies of the U. %. 

—Hanpy Fivca 
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An Orchid for Teacher 


HEN the Program Committee of our 

PTA met in May, 1953, to plan the 
program for the following year, the 
members all agreed that the final meet- 
ing should be something “extra special.” 
After considering several proposals, 
someone suggested a program to honor 
the teachers. Everyone agreed that the 
idea was good. But how? A reception? 
They wouldn't enjoy it. A dinner? Too 
costly and not enough parents could 
aford to come. A “Back-to-School- 
Night” with alumni coming back to 
geet their teachers? That’s better. 
Include parents, school board members, 
the Mayor and other city officials. Make 
it a surprise. And give each teacher 
something to remember the evening by. 
But what? Something very desirable, 
smething that carries prestige, some- 
thing . . . “Orchids to you!” somebody 
exclaimed. “Let’s call it ‘Orchid Night,’ ” 
but with the understanding that every- 
me would keep the secret as to just 
what would happen. 

Early in September we appointed a 
committee to shape up the program and 
several weeks before the event the 
members knuckled down to work. We 
decided to honor all members of the 
staff with 15 years or more of service to 
the school. This included the Vice- 
Principal, Dean, Head Counselor, one 
secretary, and 32 teachers from a staff 


of 71. 
Pledged to Secrecy 


The committee made a thorough sur- 
vey of the community, with inside help 
fom a study of the school files and 
from two members of the staff who were 
let in on the secret, and prepared a list 
it prominent alumni, parents, and local 
ficials to be invited to participate in 
the program. So far as possible the 
people selected had been especially 
dose to some particular teacher. 

Committee members called each per- 
wn several weeks before the event, 
isked him to reserve the evening and to 
adicate which teacher he wished to 
honor and the gist of what he wanted 
say. Then he was pledged to secrecy. 
A second call a few days before the 
event confirmed the date and gave de- 
tiled instructions. The next step was 
the preparation of a complete script, 
icuding music cues. The purpose of 
‘script was to assure us that the pro- 
gam would run smoothly. 


Howard G. Spalding, Principal of 
A.B. Davis H. S. (Mt. Vernon, N. Y.), 
8a contributing editor to Scholastic 
Teacher. 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


Two weeks in advance we mailed out husbands they were welcomed by the 
formal invitations to the teachers who ladies of the PTA Executive Board and 
were to be honored. All other members _ escorted to the front of the auditorium. 
of the staff were given a special invita- Those who were to do the honoring 
tion to attend. We sent out the usual were taken to a room near the audi- 
mimeographed notice and alerted the torium stage where they were given last 
newspaper to the fact that the teachers minute instructions. As the master of 
were to be honored, and that an invita- | ceremonies appeared on the stage an air 
tion to attend was extended to the en- of expectancy prevailed. The secret had 
tire community. A day or two before been well kept and no one except the 
the event the telephone squad gave the program chairman knew exactly what 
members of the PTA a last minute re- was going to happen. The script, how- 
minder. On the evening before the pro- ever, was a good one. A quotation from 
gram we held a rehearsal to make sure _ the first part of it will best indicate the 
that the script, music, and plans for way the program developed. 
staging the event were correct in every MASTER OF 


CEREMONIES: Honored 
detail. 


guests, ladies and gentlemen, good eve- 
On Orchid Night as the teachers to ning. | am proud to be here this evening 
be honored arrived with their wives or (Continued on next page) 











of South Dakota! 


Feel your cares just slip away in the 
matchless Black Hills of South Dakota! 
Here, where cool, blue lakes nestle between 
the deep-purple peaks of the highest 
mountains east of the Rockies . . . where 
flashing streams tumble over waterfall and 
rapid . . . where refreshing, mosquito-free 
nights lull you to restful slumber, 
sun-filled days are full of fun and high 
adventure—it’s in this happy land you’ll take 
a new lease on life! This year, come— 
vacation in the beautiful Black Hills 
of South Dakota. 


\ WRITE for this 
FREE color folder 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HWY. COMM. 
A.V. PANKOW, PUB. DIR. « PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 
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MCE Materials 


OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 38-T, 40-T, 44-T. 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION (page 27-T) ST-15-2-55 
Please send me your Educational Catalogue , also 


a copy of your booklet Teaching with a Filmstrip 





Nome ” ——— Grade = 
School __ eee 
CO ’ ciiieaceematian tema ——— 


S. DAKOTA STATE H’'W’Y. COMM. (page 41-T) ST-16-2-55 
Please send me your free color folder. 
Name — a — -_ Grade 
School a — ee No. Pupils a 
RNC es ———— - —— 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY (page 3-T) ST-17-2-55 


(To save time in applying for a loan-by-mail, please fill 
out and mail complete application in the State Finance 
Company advertisement on page 3-T) 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB (pages 34-35-T) ST-18-2-55 


Please send me full details on how to start a TAB Club. 


Name erallillstiitaedeaelicaie Ries Iie re ieeeaaiacteaiiccnaal Grade 
School___ — Eee 
eR ieiermmnene a — ee 


TWA (page 33-T) ST-19-2-55 
Please send me information on your 1955 Flying Educational 
Tours. Also information on sabbatical year travel = 


time payment plan for travel a 





a —_ a . Grade —s 
School = —— ______ No. Pupils eee 
Address_ 


UNITED AIR LINES (page 8-T) $T-20-2-55 


Please send me free information and folders on United's 
Hawaii Vacation. 


Name_____ = uieenieinn Grade 
Scheel... ai —<~_ 
Address___ 


TRB RRR RRER ERE REE EEE EERE EERE RE RE REE E SERRE REE E ERE EERE EEE EEE SES 
U. S. ARMY (page 47-T) $T-21-2-55 


Please send me booklets | have specified from your list 


on page 47-T 


Name — . Grade 
ee - No. Pupils. 
Address_ = 





UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA (page 43-T) ST-22-2-55 


Please send me your 1955 summer session bulletin 





Nome ee 





_. Grade___ 
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Address 





AN ORCHID FOR TEACHER 
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Continued from page 41-T 


to participate in the “Orchid Night” presentation. . . . Par. 
ents, alumni, and honored citizens of the city of Mount 
Vernon are here this evening to show their appreciation of 
the wonderful accomplishments of our teaching staff. Our 
presentation tonight will be simple. 

Our surprise visitors will say hello into the microphone 
behind the stage curtains, making reference to the honored 
guest he or she is saluting tonight. I will then mention the 
visitor’s name, and then the name of the teacher he is honor- 
ing—at which time the teacher will come forward. Mrs. Gold- 
berg at the piano will play some music incidental to the 
hobby, background, or former college affiliation of the teacher 
approaching the stage, escorted by an officer of the associa- 
tion. Each visitor will then come from behind the curtain. 
present the teacher with a flower and an award (Note: An 
orchid corsage for the ladies, a boutonniere for the men, and 
for all a sterling silver dish engraved, “Davis High School 
Orchid Night, May 18, 1954”), shake hands and then escort 
the honored teacher off the stage. Now we will hear from 
our first alumna this evening. 

First Voice: Speaking for the alumni of Davis High, we 
want to thank Yale University for preparing such a good 
teacher for our school. His excellent work with us on the 
Hi-News has helped our newspaper win many awards. 

Master oF Ceremonies: That was the voice of Edith 
Weinrod, now Mrs. William Kley, honoring Mr. Charles Alt- 
schuler. Come forward, Mr. Altschuler, please. (Theme song: 
Boola-Boola. ) 

SECOND Voice: As a former student and member of the 
Board of Education, I am pleased to honor an Iowa State 
alumna. I can well appreciate how hard it is to keep track 
of the whereabouts of fourteen hundred students and to 
teach English as well as you always have done. 

Master OF Ceremonies: That was Mr. Carl Torrisi, a 
member of the Board of Education, honoring Mrs. Bernice 
Bailey. (Theme song: Iowa State College.) 

Tuirp Voice: Counseling is one of the most important 
phases of preparing students for their future, and as a parent 
and member of the Board of Education, I want to thank you 
for the interest you have shown in our boys. We are glad to 
have you back from the service. 

Master oF Ceremonies: That was our friend and former 
PTA president, Dr. Arthur Taft, honoring Major—now again 
our own Mr. Robert Bartlett. (Theme song: It’s a Grand Old 
Flag.) 

Fourtu Voice: You taught me English grammar so well 
that I am sure I will never be either guilty or accused of 
killing the King’s English! 

Master oF Ceremonies: One of our alumni and distin- 
guished citizens, Judge P. Raymond Sirignano, honoring his 
teacher, Miss Alice Brower. (Theme song: Memory Lane.) 

With each introduction the audience’s interest mounted. 
Each surprise greeting was made with a warmth that left no 
doubt of its sincerity. 

The next morning the school blossomed with orchids and, 
even more important, with good spirit. “I never thought any- 
thing could be so nicely done,” said one teacher, and she 
spoke for all. For once the teachers knew that they were 
appreciated by the people they serve. They still know. The 
memory of Orchid Night will remain long in the school and 
the community.¢ 
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Continued from page 38-T 


classes. This play was an hour long, 
making it necessary to show the last 
act on the second day. I made a virtue 
of this necessity by asking the students 
to project in their own minds the out- 
come of the play in a short paragraph. 

Another way to increase the sensi- 
tivity of the students to this art form | 
is to ask for comparisons of different | 
dramatic media. For example, I have 
asked students, as part of a drama unit, | 
to answer a set of questions about the | 
plot, characters, setting, theme, and | 
execution in respect to one movie, ono] 
TV play, one radio play, and one writ- 
ten play. This is a useful way of slesting | 
them to the concept of this artistic 
medium, a method of communication 
with special assets and special limita- 
tions. Another approach that is useful 
is the comparison of similar kinds of 
drama within the same medium: 
tion comedy on TV, 
musicals 





situa- 
westerns on radio, 
in the movies. Whether the 
criticism takes place over a short pe- 
riod over a term depends on the 
maturity and ability of the students. 
There are advantages in having the best 
students be “critics for a term” of, say, 
an outstanding theatre on TV or of the 
documentary-suspense genres such as 
Medic and Dragnet. Close attention to 
the underplaying of the last two pro- 
grams, for example, is an effective way 
of teaching the meaning and implita- 
tions of stereotype. 

If this approach seems to slight the 
classics, it is only because I feel that 
mphasis is needed in the other direc- 
tion. Remember, my point was to find | 
ways of re ally interesting our teen- -agers | 





in our world heritage in the drama and | a surprise gift from abroad worth $4 to $6 here, plus the privilege 
other literary forms. My general meth- | | of continuing to receive wonderful surprise gifts from all over the 


od is equally effective, I think, in the | 
teaching of the classics. For example, | 


when MGM’s Julius Caesar plaved our | and address. Be prepared for the most pleasant surprise of your 
I distributed cut | life. Money refunded if you are not delighted. Write today. 


art house last spring, 
ate passes to all my eae and gave | 
students double credit for including the | 
movie of Hamlet in their 
I highly recommended Hallmark’s 
Richard II and rushed to get in line| 
(apparently interminable) for free | 
kinescopes of that production. This fall, 
my seniors spent the week before 
Thanksgiving reading Macbeth outside 
of class, and listening to the Old Vic 
presentation of it on Victor records in 


selections. | 








| to cancel your membership at any time. It is entirely up to you. 


class in preparation for the Hallmark | 


presentation. 


that these aids to visualization gave 


| 
Many students remarked | 


more meaning to the plays and helped | 


them shed some prejudices about the 
“incomprehensibility” of Shakespeare. 

Finally, don’t sell TV short as an 
aid to setting the cultural stage for 


Continued on page 45-T) 









GRADUATE STUDY with dis- 
tinguished faculty. 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and 

INSTITUTES IN— 
Government and Politics 
Family Life 
Biological Sciences 
Physics ; Chemistry 
Industrial Education 
Humanities; Speech 

and many others 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in 
more than 1000 outstand- 
ing courses. 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and 
RESEARCH facilities of 
highest quality. 


j-and RECREATION!—symphony and other concerts—play 
— excursions — lectures — golf — tennis — swimmin; 
~ —fishing—campus in a distinguished cultural center yet 
located in the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes. 


FIRST TERM 
JUNE 13-JULY 16 


SECOND TERM 
JULY 18-AUGUST 20 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session 
519 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Mine eretaP OC Lis - oe 8 


GET A SAMPLE SURPRISE GIFT FROM 
AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 


To demonstrate the thrill of receiving beauti- 


ful, exotic, useful, and ornamental gifts from 
foreign lands at less than half their U. S. 
value, we will accept a one-month member- 
ship in Around-the-World Shoppers Club 

ell 

POST- 

PAID 
DUTY 
FREE 


eo a 








for only $2.00 instead of our regular single- 
gift price of $3.50. For this you will receive 





world for 6 or 12 months more for only $2.00 each, with the right 


| Mail check or money order for $2.00. Be sure to include your name 





_ AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB + Dept.718-Q 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N.J. 
* SHANTY BOAT 
















TRAVEL AND EARN 
College Credit 


Westeri Illinois State College, in cocperation with the 


| National Eaueation Association and the Illinois Edu- 
° | cation Association, is offering eight excellent itinera- 
A novel holiday | | ries to teachers for which college credit (graduate or 
fl . t th undergraduate) will be granted: 
atloat into e - Southeast and Cuba. 
tropical Everglades country 


(B -y% 
June 20 to July 13. ($322.5) 
Europe. (Air) —(Britisn tolee, and ee Europe) 
One Week Cruises—December 20 thru April—$86 
Fifth Season For illustrated book!et write to 


July 5 to August 19. (Est. $1100.00 
Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-S, Ft. Myers, Fla. 


Europe. (Ship)—(Central and Western Europe) 
July 5 to August 29. (Est. $1250.00 
*Round-the-World. (Air) ‘seventeen countries. 
July 24 to August 22. ($199 

fee)” ‘outiuae, Sait 


“Story of the West.’ 
Lake and Yellowston 
July 20 to August 21. “est. $365.00) 
Mexico. (Bus) Laredo, Monterrey, Guadalajara, 
Uruapan, Mexico City, Taxco, Puebla. 
July 21 to August 22. (Est. $360.00) 
7. South America. (Air) Eight countries. 
a ($1550.00) 


p) 
(Est. $525.00) 
For further information write A. 


B. Roberts, 
Tour Coordinator, Western Illinois State College, 
Macomb, Illinois. 





ee 


ad 





Ss. dati ‘labli. 


. Book 
early, $200 — — trip. Choice of over 100 
tours, $540 up. New Tourist Class accommoda- 
tions by scheduled airlines, off season $365.10 
up — in season, $433.80. 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL COMPANY 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 





> 
E 
E> 


July 22 te August 10. 
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23rd Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Banff School of Fine Arts 


July 4th to August 13th, 1955 


Offering courses in: Painting, Music 
Piano, Choral, Strings, Singing, Drama, 
Short Story, Playwriting. Radio Writing, 
Ballet, Weaving, Leathercraft, Ceramics, 
Interior Decoration, Oral French and 
Photography 
For calendar write: 
DIRECTOR, BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
BANFF, ALBERTA 


Southern California 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 21-July 30; August 2-28 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divi- 
sions of the University—graduate and under- 
graduate. Faculty includes many distinguished 
professors. Organized social, cultural, and 
recreational activities are provided. 


For Bulletin, write to 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 











EUROPE By Private Car 


Tailor-made guided car tours through- 
out Europe—high standard at low cost. 
All inclusive rates from $499. 


For descriptive folder write to: 


SCANDINAVIAN STUDENT TRAVEL SERVICE 
489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


SEND FOR 
YOUR 


FREE 
COPY 


of our brand new Study 
Kit of Teaching Materials 


About HOME 
BUILDING 


CONTAINS: Contest Information 
Quiz Materials 
Vandalism Leaflet 
Social Studies 
Reference Materials 
News About Films 
Other Items 





One kit free to each instructor. Additional 
copies for pupil use at small cost. Price list 
enclosed with your FREE KIT. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 











r Educational Department 7 
| National Association of tlome Builders | 
1 FRE 102% Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 1 
Washington 6, D.C. i 
1 1 would like to have a copy of your STUDY KIT OF 
| TEACHING MATERIALS ON HOME BUILDING. 1 
! instructor's Nome ——____ - ] 
! School or Group l 
1 Street Address — ——__— 
City — Zone State — 











SAY IT WITH PICTURES 
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One way or another, you should ar- 
range to include more photos in your 
publication. Professional magazines and 
newspapers will be the first to tell you 
that pictures do wonders for readership. 


Short Takes 


For offset work Davidson Corp. (29 
Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y.) makes 
“Reditype”—a system for setting display 
type... . J A. B. Dick (5700 Touhy Ave., 
Chicago) just came out with a new type 
lithograph plate used in duplicating 
halftone photos or other offset copy. 
Said to be cheaper than others. 

If you're making several carbon copies 
of press releases, “Autoscript” will in- 
terest you. It combines properties of 
carbon paper and second sheets. Up to 
12 copies can be made at once. Sample 
available from The Pengad Companies, 
Fengad Bldg., Bayonne, N. J. 

Since 1947, some 450 high schools 
have joined the Pacific Slope School 
Press—another indication of the growing 
interest in school journalism. Feb. 25-26 
the All-Coast Clinic at Seattle will fea- 
ture more than 80 communications ex- 
perts. ... NAJD (National Assn. of 
Journalism Directors) promises several 
more valuable publications in the near 
future—Yearbook Content is slated for 
June and Yearbook Layout is under 
study. Yearbook Theme is available 
now. Write NAJD, Univ. of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 

An interesting and handsome publi- 
cation—The Printing Industry Offers 
You a Career—points out clearly advan- 
tages of this industry. From Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, 
Inc., 719 15th St., N. W., Washington 
5, D. C. Price $1.50... . J A one-page 
illustrated leaflet describes Remington 
Rand’s Rotoflo photo-copy machine. 
Write 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.e 


Name 


Se ucnsniantnnaies 





ADVENTURE 


trips to every corner of the globe 


if for the ‘young of all ages’ 

EUROPE $590 

MEXICO 150 

SOUTH AMERICA 690 

ORIENT 1298 

395 

MEDITERRANEAN 990 

% ROUND THE WORLD 1390 


Minimum all-inclusive prices from U.S. 
gateway cities. 


YOU'LL SEE MORE, SPEND LESS! 


Your Travel Agent or 
Students 


SSITAa 


545 Fifth Ave., New York 17 « MU 2-6544 








r-"- -""== 
FREE! 3-Speed Phonograph 


with recordings in 
GOVERNMENT _U. S. HISTORY 
POLITICS WORLD HISTORY 
for Jr. and Sr. high school 


Write for free handbook on above recordings 
and deiails about free phonograph offer. 


AUD!IO CLASSROOM SERVICES 
323 So. Feask!ia St. Chicago 6, Ill. 





Fifth Annual Summer Tour to "> 


EUROPE 


58 days in 12 countries 
$716 (plus transatlantic transportation) 
College Credit Optional 
Write for details 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE 








Orange, California 














Cash In On EVERY Occasion With Exclusive 


GREETING CARD GALLERY 


Make big profits all year from complete selec- 

tion of Deluxe cards. For Sister’s, 

Brother’s, Son's. Daughter's Birthdays, etc., Mother's 

Day, Father’s Day: cards for every occasion, Cello- 
phane-wrapped cards in Handy Tria! GALLERY sell 

a ‘Nothing like it ever offered before! Also best- 

selling $1 Assortments, Stationery, Gifts. Bargain Spe- 

cials. Profits to 100%. Get free details on Gallery, a. 
Assortments on approval! 


|. Act now. 
MIDWEST CARD CO.. 1113 Washington Ave. , Dept. 212! St. Louis, Me. 


| 








SCHOOL PROJECTIONIST TRAINING 


made easy using 
ABC’S OF VISUAL AIDS AND 
PROJECTIONIST MANUAL 
approved and used to train more than 30,000 school 
projectionists in the last four years 
Only $1.25 per copy with free projectionist pin 
and card 
Order today from M. 0. Publishers, Box 406-S 
State College, Pennsylvania 














YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. (page 45-T) 


$T-23-2-55 


Please send me your 1955 descriptive filmstrip catalogue. 


Grade. ee 








a lll 





OE 














HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP. (page 19-T) $T-24-2-55 
Please send on free loan for one week (allow one month for delivery): 
Date Wanted Alternate 
( ) Budgeting for Better Living ee 7 
( ) Whet’s Your Shopping Score? stained iin: m/e 
( ) How to Stretch Your Food Dollars sibaiinntmeiiiiagannale ee 
( ) How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely ‘onic cinsinactaanth aaa —— 
Noame_____ a one Grade. 
School SS Ee 





Address 
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EVERYMAN IN SADDLE SHOES 12 OUTSTANDING YAF FILMSTRIP SETS 





—_—— i 
f | For Language Arts and Social Studies Junior—Senior High School 
Continued from page 43-T 
(neenennnen --------------- ----------- 
drama from previous eras. The You Are | l 
i cnn } 
There series produced a program, “The LIBRARY TOOLS FILMSTRIP SERIES 
tirst Command Performance of Romeo 
First mg * ; : ; : | Six FULL-COLOR filmstrips designed to help the classroom teacher and the | 
and Juliet,” about the time we were | apis ; “e : ‘ 4 | 
Ss ae © Wiiechethen librarian present fundamental information about the nature and use o 
to be ye 4 CeeCuenn ' seen ’ ‘ y the basic research and resource tools of the library — for use in English, | 
theatre. rhe presentation of Shake- | 1 Library Science, and Study Skills. Titles in series: One-Volume Encyclopedias |! 
speare’s attitude toward his sources and | ® The Reader’s Guide * Almanacs and Yearbooks © Books for Biography * | 
his audience, the role of the master of ; Gazetteers and Atlases ® Aids in Writing and Reading. 
ee he conmemy of Biccary enperi- | | Set of 6 filmstrips, LIBRARY TOOLS SERIES, FULL-COLOR — $30.00 
ence to courtly life and many other | , 
important historical aspects were so su- | peo Ooo oor eee meee ee ee 
perior to what I could hope for in a | | 
lecture, that I asked the local TV sta- | | EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY FILMSTRIP SERIES \ 
tion for a kine of that program. Its | | eas i alco ieee | 
usefulness as an introduction was amaz- 1 This inspiring series tells the story of ‘‘First Americans. Vivid visualizations | 
é 1 of the discovery and exploration of America—the early struggles of the | 
y 
ing. | young colony—the War for Independence and the formation of a new nation. | 
Sloughing Of Provincialism | These titles ore a “must” for your filmstrip library! Before the White Man | 
; 1 * America Is Discovered © Spanish Explorers @ France in the New World ¢ | 
It is my feeling that the classics _ | Southern Colonies * Middle Colonies © Struggle for a New Continent ® \ 
contemporary argument has lost its | 4 Causes of the Revolution ¢ War for Independence @ A New Nation | 
pertinence. We direct our students to || ® Colonial New England. | 
xperience of the best in their own | ! 
eS we ae ¥ Set of 11 filmstrips, EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES, FULL-COLOR—$59.50 | 
culture because we realize that this 1 
is an effective way of enabling them | Pe eee SSS Seen eae sais 
iT - " q _ | 
to slough off their own provincial \ YAF Filmstrips are available for examination prior to purchase. New 1 
ism. Contemporary excellence produces jt 1954-1955 descriptive catalogs sent free on request . . . just write to: | 
awareness of quality; historical aware- | | 
ness provides depth. For most of our | | YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 
students—for the future housewife and ! Dept. ST 8, 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
the garage-mechanic-to-be—there must i. 





be awareness before there is the possi- 


bility of depth. And, further, we owe | N y = 
it to our students to make them sensi- | Cu a 


| 
| 





tive patrons of contemporary drama. | | Exciting, — a of 
Shakespeare will endure; I am haunted | ter 
by the fact that we may lose Philco- | Supplemental 

Goodyear Theatre because advertisers | Reading for 

feel that Americans must have upbeat Grades 6-7 


endings in their drama. If such mature 
theatre disappears from American pop- 
ular culture, Shakespeare will lose just 
that many viewers. In Alice Sterner’s 
important statement, “We Help Create 
A New Drama,” (English Journal, No- 
vember, 1954, pp. 451-52), we find a 
challenge. To be worthy of the hu- 
mane tradition we cherish, we must 


BREASTPLATE 
and BUCKSKIN 


Genuinely interesting tales 
of exploration in the 
Western Hemisphere from - 

1400 to 1950. The drama inherent in the Westward 
movement is sensed by the reader—ADVENTURE 
| all the way! Brief yet complete stories tell of 
Ponce de Leon, Cortes, Cartier, Joliet, Marquette, 
Bering, Mackenzie, Drake, and many, many 
others. Working aids for teachers include TIME 
| CHART showing relation between explorations. 








help our own age produce its classics— 


Illustrated in colors. 
' “ge teristi MODEL FOR TAIT i $2.24 (Book =1 in coupon). 
not an easv task when our characteristic 
te “aggre MF-6 FILASTRIP HOMEMAKING FOR TEEN-AGERS 
institutions, the mass media, urge us 





’ | Widely povepted Junior High textbook for boys 
to conformity and mediocrity. One way | }- McDERMOTT a NICHOLAS $2.56 Code nent 
to help create a drama in contempo- . INDUSTRIAL ARTS WOODWORKING 


Universally adopted and endorsed—covers every 
procedure from_ selecting stock to finishing 


FILM STRIP ? 
project. Junior High level. 
eC A B | N c T |FEIRER. . .. . . .. $2.96 (#3 in coupon). 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 





rary America is to bring together the 
best in TV drama and the teen-ager, 
our Everyman in saddle shoes. Just as 
the medieval morality play dramatized 


| | 
} Six drawer all steel cabinet Skillfully combines creative activity, apprecia- 
the problems of value for the peasant | aan | tional experiences and functional use of art 
; : | Holds over 336 of the 112” cans knowledge into one unified study 
and villager, so the best drama in our | uae NICHOLAS et al $3.20 (=4 in coupon). 
Individual compartments 


TV screens has important things to say 
to our youngsters caught up in a whirl 
of dances, studies, and parties and con- 
fused by the ominous threats of an 
atomic world. Drama in the popular 
arts needs the stability that only we 
can give; in return, we can expect a sstimctee 
new meaning and purpose in our liter- Nowmade PRODUCTS CORP 


ature classes. e 330 W. 42 ST. NEW YORK 18, N.Y 


Individually indexed 
Adjustable dividers for larger rolls 
Olive gray enamel, baked on 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 
9954 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 


Send book(s) circled: 1 2 3 4 


OS... enclosed. 


| 

| 

| 
0 Send C.0.D. 2 Send for exam. | 
FREE COMPLETE CATALOG | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

‘ 


Write for Free Catalog 


























NOW IN 16MM FOR SCHOOLS— 
SHAKESPEARE FULL-LENGTH 
MOTION PICTURES! 


“A GREAT PLAY, GREATLY FILMED.” 


—Scholastic Magazine 


Orson Welles’ Mercury Production 


MACBETH 


by William Shakespeare 
Winner: PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
Special Merit Award 
Starring ORSON WELLES as Macbeth with a 
magnificent supporting cast. 
Musical Score by JACQUES IBERT; 
conducted by EFREM KURTZ 
A BRANDON Exclusive 16mm Release 
85 Min B&W lémm Sound 





















Special Low Rate for Secondary Schools! 
Only $22.50 (For 1 or 2 days 





‘) have never grasped the full sweep of what 
Shakespeare said in this tragedy until | saw 
the Orson Welles film.” : 

—Wil'iam D. Boutwell, Scholastic Magazine 


Highly Recommended by Scholastic Teacher 
William Shakespeare’s 


JULIUS CAESAR 


The authentic full-length feature film version 
Directed by David Bradley 
Starring CHARLTON HESTON 
82 Min B&W lémm Sound 
Use in two parts for successive meetings 





Special Low Rate for Secondary Schools! 
Only $22.50 (For 1 or 2 days) 











REQUIRED for all English, Drama, Literature, 
Speech and History Classes; and a rich treat 
for all assembly gatherings. 
Plan to show these films this semester 
For choice dates, apply now! 


sc 


BRANDON FILMS, Inc. 228, 37% 


CAREER 
GUIDANCE 


* “ACCOUNTING 
—THE LANGUAGE OF BUSINESS” 
How to prepare for a well-paying 
career in public accounting. 20 mins. 


* “BEAUTY IN PRECIOUS 
METAL” 


22 mins. 
The artisans and craftsmen who create 
beautiful school rings. 


* “THE * “THE 
BUILDING MIRACLE 
OF A TIRE” OF RUBBER” 


25 mins. 20 mins. 

Scientists, research engineers, 
and skilled plant employees at 
work in the vast rubber industry. 
FREE! All you pay is RETURN 
postage! Write today for 
films desired and 
preferred show- 
dates. Please 
list alternate 
dates where 
possible. 


=) 4 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 
Dept. $T-25 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N.Y 


Brafiches in 


Ridgefield. N. J., Chicago, Dallas, and San Francisco 
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New Films and Filmstr 


NEW FILMS 


A Future for the Past—30 mins., re- 
storing old paintings: Step By Step— 
20 mins., problems of juvenile delin- 
quency; also the following all color 
NFBC productions: Romance of Trans- 
portation—11 mins., World at Your 
Feet—23 mins., Ti-Jean Goes Lumber- 
ing—16 mins., Land of the Long Day— 
38 mins., Angotee—32Z mins. Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Neighborhood Story—20 mins., the 
Baden Street Settlement in Rochester. 


Audio-Visual Center, Syracuse Uni- 


versity, Collendale Campus, Syracuse 


lO, N. Y. 

Continuity of Life Series—10 mins., 
color or b&w: Characteristics of Plants 
and Animals, Asexual Reproduction. 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. 

The Valiant Heart—30 mins., rheu- 
matic fever. American Heart Associa- 
tion, 44 East 23rd St., N. Y. C. 10. 

Black Diamonds—27 mins., color, coal 


mining (distribution limited to Pa., 
N. Y., N. J... New England); Two 
Cheers for Charlie—31 mins., insur- 


ance. Free loan. Movies U. S. A., 729 
Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 19. 

Atomization—17 mins., Pattern for 
Chemicals—10 mins. Free loan. Shell 
Oil Co., 50 West 50th St., N. Y. C. 20. 

It's a Tree Country—13 mins., free 
loan. American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, 1816 “N” St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

Words and Music by Gilbert and 
Sullivan—71 mins. Film Classic Ex- 
change, 1611 No. LaBrea, Hollywood 
28, Calif. 

Primary Citizenship Series—each 10 
mins.; Primary Geography Series—each 
10 mins.; Whaffor Series—each 10 mins., 
color-nutrition cartoons. Gateway Pro- 
1859 Powell St.. San Fran- 
cisco 11, Calif. 

Casualty Insurance—20 mins., color; 
Bacteria—Friend or Foe—11 mins., col- 
or; Eat for Health—11 mins., color; Life 
in the Desert (North America)—11 
mins., color; Personality and Emotions 
—16 mins.: Rhythm in Paint—11 mins., 
color. Enevclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, II]. 

Rocks and Minerals, Reptiles Are In- 
teresting—both 11 mins., Film 


ductions, 


color. 


| Associates, 10521 Santa Monica Blvd., 


Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Forum 13: Should Red China Be 
Admitted to the U. N.?—American Film 
Forum, 516 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 36. 

Mountain of Fire—color, story of Mt. 
Etna; Lion Country—20 mins., color, 
lion hunt in Central Africa. Almanac 
Films, 516 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 36. 


ps 


Hunter tweaks tail of African trophy in 
scene from Lion Country, Almanac Films. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 

Pan-American Partners—60 frs. Office 
of Educational Activities, New York 
Times, Times Square, N. Y. C. 36. 

Chemistry Set III—6 strips, 27 to 48 
frs. each—with Sets I and II now 15 
strips; Metal Working Series—6 strips, 
30 to 55 frs. each; Shopwork—12 strips, 
30 to 40 frs. each. Text-Film Dept. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
&., HN. ¥.. C. 

Story of Coffee—A Good Neighbor 
Product — color. Sponsored by  Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau, free loan. 
Audio-Visual Associates, Box 243, 


Bronxville 8, N. Y. 
NEW LITERATURE 


Pedagogical Concepts for the Use 
of Certain Aids in Language Teaching, 
by Prof. Leon E. Dostert; Educational 
Laboratories, 1823 Jefferson Place 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Free re- 
print. 

Audio-Visual Aids for Use with Eight 
Selected Holidays, compiled by Prof. 
R. G. Linder; Western Illinois State 
College. College Bulletin, Macomb, IIL. 

Tear Sheets for Teaching—first in 
new Bridges for Ideas series of hand- 
books for teachers. Designed to help 
teachers use inexpensive pictures; use 
of tear sheets, methods of display, filing 
systems, mounting methods; sources. 
Useful, attractively presented material. 
Visual Instruction Bureau, Div. of Ex- 
tension, University of Texas, Austin 12, 
Pexas. —VERA FALCONER 








“‘BACKGROUNDS 
OF OUR FREEDOM” 
Growing Filmstrip Series 

on Democracy’s History! 


Free Catalog, Free Preview. 
Write: 











heritage filmstrips, ine. %.\' .ok5. Ny 














Are your seniors 
oriented to Military Service? 





= seniors are tomorrow’s servicemen. 
Military service can be made a rewarding 
experience, both psychologically and voca- 
tionally, if students are aware of their Army 
opportunities. Knowledge of what the Army 
" has to offer is one of the keys to service ad- 
justment. You owe it to your students to 
acquaint them with the following facts of 
k Army life. 


AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 
AND CLASSROOM USE ARE FREE COPIES OF— 


The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, A Unit of Study for High 
School Students (Available for classroom use) 





The Occupational Handbook, U. S. Army 
(Available for teacher and library use only) 


High School Youth and Military Guidance 
(Teachers’ booklet) 


Opportunities Ahead (Student booklet) 

The Army and Your Education (Reference booklet) 
Women's Army Corps (Reference booklet) 

Straight Talk About Staying in School (Student booklet) 


5 | Did you know that: 


7 @ The Army wants every young man and woman at 
id least to graduate from high school before considering 
enlistment ? 

or ial ilies iene AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING TO STUDENTS 
; igh school graduates may e irectly for any one 

“ of over 100 technical courses for which they may be OR SCHOOL COMMUNITY GROUPS — 
3. qualified ? 


Reserved For You (Student booklet listing over 100 Army 
technical courses for which high school graduates 
may apply) 


Prepare Thru Education (16 minute film which por- 


Army service offers an educational and productive 
career? 


Army technical training provides the finest education 


trays problems of high school youth about to enter 
service and advice given them by their counselor). 
May be obtained free of charge by contacting 


for civili 9 nearest Army Recruiting Office or by writing to: 
a or civilian careers? 


ce The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
.. @ The Army provides excellent environment for: psy- Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 

chological maturation; character development; edu- 
ht cational development ? 

it. 
te 
ll. = All indicated written material may be obtained by visiting your local 

Army Recruiting Station or mailing this coupon today. 
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ST95 
The Adjutant General, Department of the Army 


Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get 
additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. 





NAME 











i The U.S. Army Talks to Youth [] Women’s Army Corps as ADDRESS 
ia The _ Occupational Handbook, ‘a High School Youth and Mili- 
- U. S. Army tary Guidance —i—i 
— = city STATE 
CJ ee 1 Talk About Staying ‘a Opportunities Ahead 
C] The Army and Your Education C] Reserved For You = | .z«..------- 
HIGH SCHOOL POSITION 

















YOUNG SCIENTISTS LEARN WITH 202. In scene from school-made movie, 
Laboratory Techniques, Richard Larson, Elgin (Ill.) High School student, cautiously 
mixes acid and base at arm’s distance, holds re-agent bottle glass stopper correctly. 


Formula for teaching lab techniques: 
add sound to sight with the 202 


SOUND SESSION. Filmosound magnetic recording sys- 
tem puts sound right on film while picture is projected. E. C. 
Waggoner (left), audio-visual director in Elgin schools, 
operates one of 40 Filmosounds while Judy Robbins and 
Instructor Ronald Cook describe action. 


HONORARY ACADEMY 
AWARD 1954 
TO BELL & HOWELL FOR 
47 YEARS OF PIONEERING 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
MOTION PICTURE INOUSTRY 


KHLORIC 
Kid 


HAGINT 


SEE IT. HEAR IT 
WITH FILMOSOUND 


JEWELED PRECISION. Sapphires pro 
tect film-handling parts of versatile Filme 
sound 202 Specialist, give 400% longer life. 
Reverse switch, still picture clutch. Free 
booklet on sound movie equipment for 
schools. Write Bell & Howell, 7118 McCor- 


mick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


experience leads to Bell < Howell 








